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INTRODUCTION 
I 


LIFE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


The external story of Arnold’s life is commonplace; 
it is his character in relation to the character of the age 
in which he lived that is the really interesting thing 
about him. Chronological succession of events is almost 
nothing in him; what he stood for, what he was, is every- 
thing. 

It seems almost absurd to record the obvious fact that 
Arnold was English; yet it is only by reminding our- 
selves of this fact that we can reconcile the Arnold of the 
“poems” with the Arnold of familiar report. From 
the poetry we conclude that he was a man of great 
earnestness, of scholarship and refinement, of “ austere 
hopefulness”” rather than of mirthfulness. From his 
friends we learn that he was the “ gayest, youngest com- 
panion always, and he loved young people,—and entered 
into their sports and pleasures with quite as much fervor 
of interest as he did into their studies.” These two 
characters are not incompatible, however; in Englishmen 
of the finer sort they are almost typical. A hearty out- 
of-doors man, a Wordsworthian in his fondness for 
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Nature, a lover of animals, a companion of children, 
Arnold possessed also the moral earnestness which has 
so long been characteristic of his race and which in him, 
because of his special gift, made him a great interpretative 
critic of books and. men. Richard Garnett says of him 
that “conduct interests him more than genius ”’—only 
another way of saying that he is intensely English. And 
perhaps the most Enel thing about him is, after all, 
what Mr. Birrell calls*his? “hearty un-English dislike of 
anomalies and absurditie&’ 

The picture is far from complete, however, without a 
word about the Arnold of Oxford. For his name will 
be forever associated with Oxford—not merely because 
he was Professor of Poetry there or wrote The Scholar- 
Gypsy, but because the character of Oxford, the “ citadel 
of conservatism,” the “home of lost causes,” is in large 
part his character. Yet in his contempt for the English 
public-schools—“ those absurd cock-pits”—in his severe 
criticism of English society and religion, he shows that 
he was unhampered by the academic gown. This char- 
acteristic, moreover, is essentially English: earnest, con- 
servative, but progressive, at times even protestant. 

Matthew Arnold, the eldest son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold and Mary Penrose, was born at Laleham, just 
west of London, on December 24, 1822. When his 
father went to Rugby in 1828, to begin his famous 
career of head-master—a career immortalized in Tom 
Brown’s School Days—Matthew went with him; but 
two years later he returned to Laleham, to study under 
the tutorship of his uncle, the Rev. John Buckland. In 
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1836 the boy was sent to Winchester School, but the 
following year was taken to Rugby, where, in 1840, he 
won a prize for a poem, Alaric at Rome. He was a good 
classical scholar, and, winning a scholarship at Balliol 
College, Oxford, he went into residence there in 1841. 
Two years later he won the Newdigate Prize by a poem 
called Cromwell, and in 1845 he was elected Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

Throughout his life Arnold was interested in the busy 
world of men. After teaching classics to the fifth form 
at Rugby for a brief period, he eagerly accepted, in 1847, 
the position of private secretary to the Marquis of Lans- 
downe. In this position he came into close contact with 
men and affairs at a time when Europe was making history 
fast. ‘‘ I was at the Chartist convention the other night,” 
from a letter to his mother, and “It will be rioting here, 
only” conjure up the revolutionary days of 1848. ‘The 
letters, however, show that he did not let attention to 
public affairs interfere with what he had learned so well 
at Oxford—the reading of good literature. “I have 
read a good deal of biography lately,” he writes to his 
mother (July 29, 1849),—‘ Byron, Scott, Napoleon, 
Goethe, Burns.—Let me add that I have finished the 
Iliad, going straight through it, that is, I have within 
this year read through all Homer’s works, and all those 
ascribed to him.” 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, as Lord President of the 
Council, was the minister in charge of public instruction, 
and in 1851 he secured for Arnold an Inspectorship of 
Schools. In this position, which involved inconvenience, 
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travel, and a great deal of hard work, Arnold continued 
for most of the rest of his life, and he published, as a 
result of his investigations, three books: Popular Educa- 
tion of France, 1861; A French Eton, 1864; and Schools 
and Universities on the Continent, 1868;—books which 
served an excellent purpose in the field of education. 

In the same year as he began his work as Inspector, 
Arnold married Frances Lucy Wightman, daughter of 
Justice Wightman of the Queen’s Bench. After some 
years’ residence at Harrow, when he was not on his 
rounds of duty, Arnold moved to Cobham, in Surrey. 
His letters are not remarkable, are even sometimes dull; 
but they show, rather between the lines than in the 
actual words, life in a congenial home and the happy 
power of a sympathetic nature. ‘They impress one, too, 
with Arnold’s genuineness; even after he was famous 
and might have guessed that everything he wrote would 
run the risk of later publication, he wrote simply and 
unaffectedly. Still, from his letters one would hardly 
suspect his genius; it is rather in works designed by him 
for publication that his greatness is manifest. 

Arnold’s first publication, excepting his prize poems, 
was The Strayed Reveller and Other Poems, by A 
(1849). Only five hundred copies were printed, and the 
edition was withdrawn before many had been sold. Be- 
sides the sonnets on Quiet Work and Shakespeare, this 
volume was chiefly notable for The Forsaken Merman. 
Three years later appeared another volume, Empedocles 
on Etna and other Poems, by A. This little book, which 
contained Tristram and Iseult and The Future, was 
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withdrawn when only fifty copies had been sold. ‘The 
next year, however, came a work which assured Arnold’s 
fame; it was called Poems by Matthew Arnold, a New 
Edition, and contained not only such masterpieces as 
Sohrab and Rustum, The Scholar-Gypsy, Philomela, and 
Requiescat, but also a famous preface on poetry. Again, 
in 1855 came Poems: Second Series—mostly reprints, 
with the important addition of Balder Dead. 

In 1857 Arnold was elected Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, a position which he held for ten years. As a 
kind of inaugural piece he wrote the drama Merope. 
After this, though there were several reprints of his poems 
and a few very famous additions (including Rugby 
Chapel, Dover Beach, Thyrsis, and Westminster Abbey), 
he turned increasingly to prose; so that, roughly speak- 
ing, the year 1860 divides his activity as a poet from his 
activity as an essayist. 

In 1861 and 1862 he published his famous lectures on 
Translating Homer, establishing once for all, what his 
poetry had already hinted, that he, perhaps more truly 
than anyone, had grasped the idea of Greek epic poetry. 
Then, in 1865, his Essays in Criticism appeared and set 
him in the front rank of literary critics, if not in the 
very lead. These essays, too, have a further biographical 
value, especially that on Heine, in showing the trend of 
Arnold’s thought towards what he soon took to be his 
“mission ’”’, what Richard Garnett calls the ‘“‘ unpopular 
office of detector-general of the intellectual failings of 
his own nation.” 

After his essays on The Study of Celtic Literature 
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(1867), he turned seriously to his task, severe criticisms 
of the society, politics, and religion of England. Culture 
and Anarchy, which first appeared as essays in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, 1869, is the most famous of these criti- 


cisms. In it, as the champion of culture, which he char- 


acterizes by the phrase “‘sweetness and light,” taken from 
Swift’s fable of the spider and the bee, Arnold attacks 
vulgar literature and vulgar society. Englishmen, except 
for the small body of chosen spirits—those who try to 
learn “the best that is known and thought in the 
world ”—, he divides into: (1) Barbarians, or the pleas- 
ure-loving aristocracy; (2) Philistines, or the energetic 
but complacent middle-classes; and (3) Populace, or the 
“vast residuum: Friendship’s Garland (1871), satir- 
izing Philistine politics as well as society, is in lighter vein 
than Culture and Anarchy and is perhaps on that account 
more successful, though it never caused so much stir. 
Finally, a series of books, of which the chief were Litera- 
ture and Dogma (1873) and God and the Bible (1875), 
attacked the narrow theology of Arnold’s day, protested 
in favor of “spirit rather than the letter.” 

The voice of Matthew Arnold, as a prophet to his 
age, it must be confessed, sounds small beside that of 
Ruskin or Carlyle. There was an “ incongruity,” one 
critic remarks, “in the bombardment of such solid en- 
trenchments with such light artillery.” The Daily Tele- 
graph, then arch-Philistine, called Arnold “a prophet of 
the kid-glove persuasion.” ‘His point of view,” William 
Sharp says, “was parochial rather than imperial.” 
Again, it has been pointed out that Philistinism, as Bar- 
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barianism, is an attitude of mind, not the mark of a_ 
class. Still further, some felt that Arnold’s levity in 
regard to certain religious subjects was indefensible, 
though in one of his letters* he did defend it with both 
dignity and sincerity. In spite of these various objections, 
however, it must not be forgotten that Arnold’s message 
to his age was not only important, but in its kind un- 
equalled; and that his clear-sighted, unwavering cham- 
pionship of culture established his right to a high place 
among the great teachers of the nineteenth century. At 
least the children of many of those who came to scoff 
remained to pray. 

This championship of culture, moreover, reflects again 
the light of Oxford. ‘“ Forty years ago,” he says in his 
address on Emerson, ‘‘ when I was an undergraduate at 
Oxford, voices were in the air there which haunt my 
memory still.” It was in this Oxford voice, the tone of 
idealism, of “high seriousness,” of scholarship transfigured 
with the “last enchantments of the Middle Age,” that Ar- 
nold wrote his Essays in Criticism, Second Series, 
first collected and published in 1888. It is on them, with 
kindred essays which appeared from time to time, that 
his chief fame rests. Some of his literary criticism, as 
some of his political and theological, may lack “ catholic- 
ity of gaze,” and his scholarship may be accused of both 
prejudice and hasty inference. In the main result, how- 
ever, he stands first as the great interpretative critic of Eng- 
lish literature,—in large measure, perhaps, because his own 
prose style possessed the urbanity and vigor which are in 

*See a letter to his sister, Miss Frances Arnold, Nov., 1874. 
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truth the best exposition of the culture he strove to 
interpret and to preach. 

During the last years of his life Arnold’s pen was very 
busy. In 1883-4 and again in 1886 he visited America, 
where he delivered lectures, printed as Discourses in 
America (1885), and Civilization in the United States 
(1888). As may be supposed, he found a good deal of 
Philistinism in America, said so rather plainly, and met 
at first with adverse criticism—especially in Chicago. He 
was described as “a great bird”. Eventually, however, 
he was much praised, and at his death he was the subject 
on both sides of the Atlantic of eulogy in the press and 
in the pulpit. Besides those on America, other important 
publications’ during the last decade of his life were: 
Mixed Essays (1879); Irish Essays (1882); and the 
essay on Milton, published in the United States just after 
his death. In addition to these must not be forgotten 
his work as editor of Wordsworth and Byron in the Gol- 
den Treasury Series and his admirable introduction to 
Ward’s English Poets. 

By 1886 Arnold was aware of his tendency to heart- 
disease, inherited from his father. He now gave up his 
active work as Inspector of Schools, though, judging 
from his letters, he did not cease his active life. On 
April 15, 1888, while hurrying to the docks at Liver- 
pool to meet his daughter, who was coming from New 
York, he fell, and died soon after without regaining 
consciousness. He was buried in Laleham churchyard. 
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II 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETRY. 


Of Arnold’s longer poems, Sohkrab and Rustum is in- 
contestably the most successful. Throughout it preserves 
the directness, simplicity, and nobleness of thought and 
diction which Arnold himself held to be necessary to 
good epic poetry. In these characteristics, as well as in 
Many minor details, the poem is Homeric. The Homieric 
form of simile is frequently introduced; the repetition 
of important lines (cf. lines 783-794 with lines 798-805) 
is strikingly Homeric; many of the passages (cf. lines 94, 
I10, 113, 120, 369, 439, 466, 579, 736, 827, and notes 
on these lines) are practically translations or adaptations 
of Homeric passages; and many more, such as the com- 
bat, are strongly reminiscent of Homer. It is not to be 
thought from this, of course, that Arnold has merely 
pillaged Homer: he accomplishes the: difficult feat of 
making the reader feel the inspiration of Homer and yet 
recognize a poem sufficient unto itself; like Jonson, 
Arnold “invades authors like a monarch.” Further- 
more, Sohrab and Rustum has an atmosphere of its own. 
The skilful use of proper names conjures up a region very 
different from that described by Homer; by the time the 
reader gets to 


“those black granite pillars, once high-reared 
By Jemshid in Persepolis” 
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and the Oxus flowing through the “ hushed Chorasmian 
waste,” he feels as strongly as if he were reading Firdusi’s 
Shah Nameh itself, that he is on Central Asiatic ground. 
Especially fine are the closing lines. ‘The picture of a 
river seeking the sea is a favorite with Arnold (cf. The 
Future), and it appropriately closes so majestic a poem 
as Sohrab and Rustum. 

Of Arnold’s two other long narrative poems, Balder 
Dead, a story from Norse mythology, is by far the better; 
Tristram and Iseult is uneven and unconvincing, with 
here and there a fine passage. Balder Dead, however, 
maintains the large epic impression of its first page 
and by some is set as high as Sohrab and Rustum. Ar- 
nold’s two dramatic poems, Empedocles (the legendary 
story of a Sicilian Greek, of the fifth century B. C., who, 
in despair of finding truth, threw himself into the crater 
of Etna) and Merope (founded on a story from the 
early history of Messenia), do not reach the standard 
of his other poems, not because the verse is not often 
good, but because Arnold had little dramatic power. 
He himself realized this and, always a severe critic of his 
own work, withdrew Empedocles on the ground that 
“mental distress’ unrelieved by action is ‘‘ painful, not 
tragic.” The songs of Callicles, however, are not only 
the best part of Empedocles, but are among Arnold’s best 
work. 

Among the other poems which run to several pages, 
The Scholar-Gypsy, Thyrsis, Rugby Chapel, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and The Forsaken Merman are perhaps his 
best—certainly so if some of the shorter pieces, such as 
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Dover Beach and The Future, are included. There are 
a good many poems of considerable length which, great 
in places, are not so successful as these. Among them 
are: Mycerinus, the story of an Egyptian king, with its 
excellent closing lines,— 


“In the still night, across the steaming flats, 
Mixed with the murmur of the moving Nile;” 


The New Sirens, very musical in places, but not in 
Arnold’s strongest vein; Resignation, uneven and to some 
disappointing as philosophy; The Church of Brou, best 
in its last lines; Switzerland, really a succession of short 
poems, of which one, beginning “ Yes, in the sea of life 
enisled,” is among his best work; The Strayed Reveller, 
containing some of his best as well as some of his worst 
poetry; Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoon, a prosaic argu- 
ment; and Obermann, in large part commonplace and 
sentimental. Besides these, there are many shorter poems 
scattered through the volume of Arnold’s work, some 
merely moral, others of high artistic merit—none, cer- 
tainly, surpassing in this regard the perfect little Re- 
quiescat. 

Tennyson is said to have picked two lines from his 
Ulysses as the best he ever wrote. Matthew Arnold, one 
suspects, would have resented being asked to give such 
distinction to any single lines in his own poems; still, in 
spite of his scorn of occasional brilliancies, he contrived to 
enrich his verse with a great many quotable, “ inevitable ” 
lines. If one begins to select the best of Dover Beach, 
one falls into the predicament of selecting the whole 
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poem; but among many “ inevitable” lines in that piece, 
perhaps the best verses of all Arnold’s work, as poetry, are 


“down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 

Admirers of Arnold will recall countless passages wheré 
the turn of a phrase strikes verse into poetry. “‘ The 
merry Grecian coaster,” 

“Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 

Green bursting figs, and tunnies steeped in brine,” 
is among these places, as well as mere epithets like “ the 
starlit Arabian waste,” “the glimmering verge of 
heaven,” or 


“Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale.” 


This characteristic of ‘‘ inevitable ” lines, if only a part, is 
a very important part of great poetry; any verse which is 
conspicuously without it always seems to lack “ the little 
more, and how much it is!” At all events, Arnold’s 
poetry measures up to a high standard in this respect. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, writing of Matthew Ar- 
nold, says: ‘‘ He has o’erleapt the bounds of nature, and 
falsified the adage that a poet is born, not made.” The 
fact is that Arnold’s poetic fame rests on the quality of a 
few poems and that this quality was largely achieved by 
hard work. He had little poetic store. By 1853, when 
he was only thirty-one, he had written the bulk of his 
poetry, and all his verse can be put easily into one volume. 
Unlike Byron and Shelley, he was not instinctively, abun- 
dantly creative; he easily wrote himself out, and in later 
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years was left “no choice,” says Richard Garnett, “ be- 
tween criticism and silence.” 

Such a poet, whose verses did not always sing them- 
selyes, may naturally be found at times a little too pains- 
taking. His meter is not always happy; the classical 
simile which he uses so well in Sohrab and Rustum he uses 
perhaps too much, too laboriously,—for though one would 
be disappointed not to find it in an epic poem like Sohrab 
_and Rustum, one is surfeited at the sixteenth instance; and 
even in such poems as Dover Beach and The: Forsaken 
Merman, though the result, the “total impression,’ is 
perhaps as perfect as in any of his work, the mark of 
the workman’s tool is discernible: at the very moment 
that he was attempting to make random rime, he seems 
to have followed a worked-out rime-scheme (see notes, 
p. 95). 

To discover, however, that Arnold worked laboriously 
over the form of his verse and that he cherished care- 
fully his not abundant poetic furnishings is to come upon 
his chief merits. In the first place, he was aware of his 
limitations; and he practised so diligently the kind of 
writing which he understood, which with his deep classi- 
cal culture had passed over into his flesh and blood, that 
he acquired both fluency and grace. As in his prose he 
stands apart, above, so in his kind of verse he surpasses 
everyone. What Tennyson gains by melody or Brown- 
ing by variety and intensity, he greatly makes up for 
by his unerring, classical dignity: the stamp is always 
real, Oxonian. 

This classical dignity, this unquestionable propriety 
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(in a literary sense), which suffuses Arnold’s poetry as 
it does his prose, is of course a very different thing from 
a mere cold correctness, a passionless uniformity. In 
fact, with the exception of a few poems, Arnold’s subjects 
and meters are less classical than one might expect; the 
problem of the individual, of human passion, was to him 
the most vital thing in the world. Yet one cannot 
read many pages together without feeling that domina- 
ting all thought and impulse in the poems is the Arnold 
of unwavering allegiance to ideals of dignity and austerity. 

Verses of such a peculiar character must appeal strong- 
ly only to the initiated, to the few whose aspirations and 
ideals, if not their attainments, correspond more or less 
with the poet’s. Poems like Empedocles, The New Si- 
rens, or The Scholar-Gypsy do not reach the multitude; 
as Spenser is the “poet’s poet,” so Arnold, at least in a 
great part of his work, is the scholar’s poet. It happens, 
however, that much of his poetry, as already intimated, 
deals with the problem of the human heart. ‘Though 
he seems to write inside an academic close, he looks out 
often on the passionate world of men; as Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, he avoided using the title because he 
preferred to consider himself of the larger, less academic 
world; his appreciation of other poets, notably Words- 
worth, depends largely on the fulness of human life that 
they express; and his own poetry, for all its austerity, 
is intimately human. Even where it is most intellectual, 
it does not propound intellectual puzzles; it presents 
rather the mystery of life—the wonder, the sorrow, the 
majesty, the duties, 
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_ Strikingly the duties. Arnold is much of a moralist 
and he rarely leaves the reader, especially in shorter 
poems like Self-Dependence and the Palladium, without 
making the moral perfectly clear. Sometimes this is over- 
done, at the expense of beauty; but Arnold’s morality, 
if a little obtrusive, is never ranting, narrow, or insincere. 
Moreover, to the race which has produced Milton and 
Wordsworth this poetry with a moral purpose is not 
only not objectionable; to many it is a positive boon. 
What is more, there is something about Arnold’s poetry, . 
as Mr. Birrell has pointed out, which brings -him very 
close to his readers: they “feel that he bore the same 
yoke as themselves;” he is speaking to them, as if 
with the direct personal influence of his father; from 
his poetry, as from his actual presence, they take on some- 
thing of his inspiring character— 


“Composed, refreshed, ennobled, clear.” 


Setting aside the minor lessons taught by various poems, 
Arnold’s gospel may be divided into two parts: (1) as 
regards art and poetry; (2) as regards life. In his pre- 
face to the 1853 edition of his poems Arnold condemns 
the “caprice’ of contemporary poetry, which he says 
strives to.be “rhetorical” rather than “poetical,” which 
prefers occasional brilliant phrases to the “total im- 
pression” of the piece. And in the same essay he speaks 
of the “severe and scrupulous self-restraint of the an- 
cients.’ Not a mere imitator of the classics, Arnold 
caught their spirit as no great English poet has; he rarely 
lost sight of the poetic ideal which the individual line 
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served; and if he did not always, as he says of Sopho- 


cles, ‘‘see life steadily and see it whole,” yet he never ~ 


failed to realize that such a view was the first quali- 
fication for producing great poetry. 

The second gospel, as regards life, was of course the 
great prophecy of the nineteenth century, the central 
point of the teaching of Goethe, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Browning. But with Arnold there is a difference: the 
cry is not so full-blooded, so triumphant; there is more 
‘doubt; the “eternal note of sadness,” the tragedy of in- 
tellectual loneliness, is more in evidence. “‘ We are here,” 
he concludes in Dover Beach, 


“as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 
Yet Arnold’s note of sadness has been over-emphasized. 
He is not long without the answering cry of courage and 
hope; Dover Beach, it must be remembered, can be 
matched by Rugby Chapel— 


“On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God!” 


It is true that, beside Browning’s optimism, Arnold’s 
sometimes seems faint, almost spectral; his joy is very 
solemn. ‘Tennyson closes with confident hope; Brown- 
ing sings at the last with very relish of the conflict yet 
to be; even weary, dyspeptic Carlyle reiterates constant- 
ly the optimism of “Thou, too, shalt return home in 
honor, to thy far-distant Home, in honor; doubt it not— 
if in the battle thou keep thy shield!” With Arnold, 
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on the other hand, if anything is certain, it is failure: 
others may win through; he hardly hopes to do so much. 
Yet, like Stevenson, he understands what it is to be a 
“faithful failure.” 


“Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall!” 


The forts of folly will fall, certainly; but do not hope, 
in your silly vanity, to share the spoils; you are merely 
a momentary instrument in the great battle of life—this 
is what he seems to say. If he does dare to believe in 
better things, it is with no rash, impetuous enthusiasm, 
but tentatively, fearfully; they may come—“ haply,” he 
says, 


“Haply, the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream— 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the grey expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 


If such hope seems over-temperate, even a little grim, 
it is also intensely English; and to many it is a stronger 
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inspiration than the silly confidence that does not always 
mean more than a good digestion. Moreover, it is 
properly solemn; if it were mirthful, or even exuberant, | 
it would seem a little profane—as an Englishman riotous 
on Sunday. For a certain Sabbath peace, in its broader _ 
sense, a peace of English Summer Sabbath, suffuses Ar- 
nold’s poetry. To walk on the Cumner hills is to un- 
derstand. 
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Sohrab and Rustum 


AN EPISODE 


Anp the first gray of morning filled the east, 
And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 
_ But all the Tartar camp along the stream 
Was hushed, and still the men were plunged in sleep. 
Sohrab alone, he slept not; all night long 5 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed; 
But when the gray dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent, 
And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 10 
Through the dim camp to Peran-Wisa’s tent. 

Through the black Tartar tents he passed, which stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low flat strand 
Of Oxus, where the summer-floods o’erflow 
When the sun melts the snows in high Pamere; 15 
Through the black tents he passed, o’er that low strand, 
And to a hillock came, a little back 
From the stream’s brink,—the spot where first a boat, 
Crossing the stream in summer, scrapes the land. 
The men of former times had crowned the top 20 
With a clay fort; but that was fallen, and now 
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The Tartars built there Peran-Wisa’s tent, 
A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 
And Sohrab came there, and went in, and stood 
Upon the thick piled carpets in the tent, 
And found the old man sleeping on: his bed 
Of rugs and felts, and near him lay his arms. 
And Peran-Wisa heard him, though the step 
Was dulled; for he slept light, an old man’s sleep; 
And he rose quickly on one arm, and said,— 

“Who art thou? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
Speak! is there news, or any night alarm?” 

But Sohrab came to the bedside, and said,— 
“Thou know’st me, Peran-Wisa! it is I. 
The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 
Sleep: but I sleep not; all night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful, and I come to thee. 
For so did King Afrasiab bid me seek 
‘Thy counsel, and to heed thee as thy son, 
{n Samarcand, before the army marched; 
And I will tell thee what my heart desires. 
Thou know’st if, since from Ader-baijan first 
{ came among the Tartars, and bore arms, 
I have still served Afrasiab well, and shown, 
At my boy’s years, the courage of a man. 
This too thou know’st, that while I still bear on 
The conquering Tartar ensigns through the world, 
And beat the Persians back on every field, 
I seek one man, one man, and one alone,— 
Rustum, my father; who I hoped should greet, 
Should one day greet, upon some well-fought field, 
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i His not unworthy, not inglorious son. 

So I long hoped, but him I never find. 
Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask. 
Let the two armies rest to-day; but I 
Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 
To meet me, man to man: if I prevail, 
Rustum will surely hear it; if I fall— 
Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 
Dim is the rumor of a common fight, 
Where host meets host, and many names are sunk; 
But of a single combat fame speaks clear.” 

He spoke; and Peran-Wisa took the hand 
Of the young man in his, and sighed, and said,— 
“O Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine! 

Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs, 
And share the battle’s common chance with us 
Who love thee, but must press forever first, 
In single fight incurring single risk, 
To find a father thou hast never seen? 
That were far best, my son, to stay with us 
Unmurmuring; in our tents, while it is war, 
And when ’tis truce, then in Afrasiab’s towns. 
But if this one desire indeed rules all, 
To seek out Rustum—seek him not through fight! 
Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 
O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son! 
But far hence seek him, for he is not here. 
For now it is not as when I was young, 
When Rustum was in front of every fray; 
But now he keeps apart, and sits at home, 
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In Seistan, with Zal, his father old; 
Whether that his own mighty strength at last 
Feels the abhorred approaches of old age; 
Or in some quarrel with the Persian king. 85 
There go!—Thou wilt not? Yet my heart forebodes 
Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 
Fain would I know thee safe and well, though lost 
To us; fain therefore send thee hence, in peace 
To seek thy father, not seek single fights go 
In vain. But who can keep the lion’s cub 
From ravening, and who govern Rustum’s son? 
Go, I will grant thee what thy heart desires.” 
So said he, and dropped Sohrab’s hand, and left 
His bed, and_the warm rugs whereon he lay; 95 
And o’er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He passed, and tied his sandals on his feet, 
And threw a white cloak round him, and he took 
In his right hand a ruler’s staff, no sword; 
And on his head he set his sheep-skin cap, 100 
Black, glossy, curled, the fleece of Kara-Kul; 
And raised the curtain of his tent, and called 
His herald to his side, and went abroad. 
The sun by this had risen, and cleared the fog 
From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands. 105 
And from their tents the Tartar horsemen filed 
Into the open plain; so Haman bade,— 
Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa ruled 
The host, and still was in his lusty prime. 
From their black tents, long files of horse, they 110 
streamed ; 
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As when some gray November morn the files, 

In marching order spread, of long-necked cranes 
Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 

Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 115 
For the warm Persian seaboard,—so they streamed, 
The Tartars of the Oxus, the king’s guard, 

First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long spears; 
Large men, large steeds, who from Bokhara come 

And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 120 
Next, the more temperate Toorkmuns of the south, 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 

And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands; 

Light men and on light steeds, who only drink 

The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 125 
And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 

From far, and a more doubtful service owned,— 

The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 

Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

And close-set skull-caps; and those wilder hordes 130 
Who roam o’er Kipchak and the northern waste, 
Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, 

Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere,— 

These all filed out from camp into the plain. 135 
And on the other side the Persians formed,— 

First a light cloud of horse, Tartars they seem’d, 

The Ilyats of Khorassan; and behind, 

The royal troops of Persia, horse and foot, 

Marshalled battalions bright in burnished steel. 140 
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But Peran-Wisa with his herald came, 
Threading the Tartar squadrons to the front, 
And with his staff kept back the foremost ranks. 
And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 
That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars back, 145 
He took his spear, and to the front he came, 
And checked his ranks, and fixed them where they stood. 
And the old Tartar came upon the sand 
Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and said,— 
“Ferood, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear! 150 
Let there be truce between the hosts to-day. 
But choose a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man.” 
As in the country, on a morn in June, 
When the dew glistens on the pearléd ears, 155 
A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy,— 
So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 
A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran 
Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they loved. 
But as a troop of pedlers from Cabool 160 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighboring mountain of milk snow; 
Crossing so high, that, as they mount, they pass 
Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow, 
Choked by the air, and scarce can they themselves 165 
Slake their parched throats with sugared mulberries; 
In single file they move, and stop their breath, 
For fear they should dislodge the o’erhanging snows,— 
So the pale Persians held their breath with fear. 
And to Ferood his brother chiefs came up 170 
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To counsel; Gudurz and Zoarrah came, 

And Feraburz, who ruled the Persian host 

Second, and was the uncle of the king; 

These came and counselled, and then Gudurz said,— 

“ Ferood, shame bids us take their challenge up, 175 
Yet champion have we none to match this youth. 

He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart. 

But Rustum came last night; aloof he sits 

And sullen, and has pitched his tents apart. 

Him will I seek, and carry to his ear 180 
The Tartar challenge, and this young man’s name; 
Haply he will forget his wrath, and fight. . 
Stand forth the while, and take their challenge up.” 

So spake he; and Ferood stood forth and cried,— 
“Old man, be it agreed as thou hast said! 185, 
Let Sohrab arm, and we will find a man.” 

He spake; and Peran-Wisa turned, and strode 
Back through the opening squadrons to his tent. 

But through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran, 

And crossed the camp which lay behind, and reached, 190 
Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum’s tents. 

Of scarlet cloth they were, and glittering gay, 

Just pitched; the high pavilion in the midst 

Was Rustum’s, and his men lay camped around. 

And Gudurz entered Rustum’s tent, and found 195 
Rustum; his morning meal was done, but still 

The table stood before him, charged with food,— 

A side of roasted sheep, and cakes of bread, 

And dark-green melons; and there Rustum sate 
Listless, and held a falcon on his wrist, 200 
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And played with it; but Gudurz came and stood 
Before him; and he looked, and saw him stand, 
And with a cry sprang up, and dropped the bird, 
And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said,— 
“ Welcome! these eyes could see no better sight. 205 
What news? but sit down first, and eat and drink.” 
But Gudurz stood in the tent-door, and said,— 
“ Not now. A time will come to eat and drink, 
But not to-day: to-day has other needs. 
The armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze; 210 
For from the Tartars is a challenge brought 
To pick a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight their champion—and thou know’st his name: 
Sohrab men call him, but his birth is hid. 
O Rustum, like thy might is this young man’s! 215 
He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart; 
And he is young, and Iran’s chiefs are old, 
Or else too weak; and all eyes turn to thee. 
Come down and help us, Rustum, or we lose.” 
He spoke; but Rustum answered with a smile—— 220 
“Go to! if Iran’s chiefs are old, then I 
Am older. If the young are weak, the king 
Errs strangely; for the king, for Kai Khosroo, 
Himself is youn, and honors younger men, 
And lets the aged moulder to their graves. 225 
Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young— 
The young may rise at Sohrab’s vaunts, not I. 
For what care I, though all speak Sohrab’s fame? 
For would that I myself had such a son, 
And not that one slight helpless girl I have!— 230 
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A son so famed, so brave, to send to war, 

And I to tarry with the snow-haired Zal, 

My father, whom the robber Afghans vex, 

And clip his borders short, and drive his herds, | 

And he has none to guard his weak old age. 235 
There would I go, and hang my armor up, 

And with my great name fence that weak old man, 
And spend the goodly treasures I have got, 

And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab’s fame, 

And leave to death the hosts of thankless kings, 240 
And with these slaughterous hands draw sword no more.” 

He spoke, and smiled; and Gudurz made reply,— 

“What then, O Rustum, will men say to this, 

When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 

Thee most of all, and thou, whom most he seeks, 245 
Hidest thy face? “Take heed lest men should say,— 
Like some old miser, Rustum hoards his fame, 

And shuns to peril it with younger men.” 

And, greatly moved, then Rustum made reply,— 
“O Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say such words? 250 
Thou knowest better words than this to say. 

What is one more, one less, obscure or famed, 
Valiant or craven, young or old, to me? 
Are not they mortal? am not I myself? 
But who for men of naught would do great deeds? 255 
Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame! 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms; 
Let:not men say of Rustum, he was matched 
In single fight with any mortal man.” 
He spoke and frowned ; and Gudurz turned, and ran 260 
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Back quickly through the camp in fear and joy,— 

Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum came. 

But Rustum strode to his tent-door, and called 

His foliowers-in, and bade them bring his arms, 

And clad himself in steel. The arms he chose 265 
Were plain, and on his shield was no device; 

Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold, 

And, frem the fluted spine a-top, a plume 

Of horse-hair waved, a scarlet horse-hair plume. 

So armed, he issued forth; and Ruksh, his horse, 270 
Followed him like a faithful hound at heel,— 

Ruksh, whose renown was noised through all the earth, 
The horse whom Rustum on a foray once 

Did in Bokhara by the river find 

A colt beneath its dam, and drove him home, 275 
And reared him; a bright bay, with lofty crest, 

Dight with a saddle-cloth of broidered green 

Crusted with gold, and on the ground were worked 

All beasts of chase, all beasts which hunters know. 

So followed, Rustum left his tents, and crossed 280 
The camp, and to the Persian host appeared. 

And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Hailed; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 

And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 

Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore, 285 
By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, 

Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 

Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 

Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands,— 

So dear to the pale Persians Rustum came, 290 
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And Rustum to the Persian front advanced; 
And Sohrab armed in Haman’s tent, and came. 
And as a-field the reapers cut a swath 
Down through the middle of a rich man’s corn, 
And on each side are squares of standing corn, 295 
And in the midst a stubble short and bare,— 
So on each side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst the open sand. 
And Rustum came upon the sand, and cast 
His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and saw 300 
Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he came. 

As some rich woman, on a winter’s morn, 
Eyes through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who with numb blackened fingers makes her fire,— 
At cock-crow, on a starlit winter’s morn, 305 
When the frost flowers the whitened window-panes,— 
And wonders how she lives, and what the thoughts 
Of that poor drudge may be; so Rustum eyed 
The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar 
Came seeking Rustum, and defying forth 310 
All the most valiant chiefs; long he perused 
His spirited air, and wondered who he was. 
For very young he seemed, tenderly reared ; 
Like some young cypress, tall and dark and straight, 
Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 315 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound,— 
So slender Sohrab seemed, so softly reared. 
And a deep pity entered Rustum’s soul 
As he beheld him coming; and he stood, 320 
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And beckoned to him with his hand, and said,— 

“© thou young man, the air of heaven is soft, 
And warm, and pleasant; but the grave is cold! 
Heaven’s air is better than the cold dead grave. 
Behold me! I am vast, and clad in iron, 325 
And tried; and I have stood on many a field : 
Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe— 
Never was that field lost, or that foe saved. 
O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death? 
Be governed! quit the Tartar host, and come 330 
To Iran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I die! 
There are no youths in Iran brave as thou.” 

So he spake, mildly. Sohrab heard his voice, 
The mighty voice of Rustum, and he saw 335 
His giant figure planted on the sand, 
Sole, like some single tower, which a chief 
Hath builded on the waste in former years 
Against the robbers; and he saw that head, 
Streaked with its first gray hairs; hope filled his soul, 340 
And he ran forward, and embraced his knees, 
And clasped his hand within his own, and said,— 

“Oh, by thy father’s head! by thine own soul! 
Art thou not Rustum? Speak! art thou not he?” 

But Rustum eyed askance the kneeling youth, 345 
And turned away, and spake to his own soul,— 

“Ah me! I muse what this young fox may mean! 
False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar boys. 
For if I now confess this thing he asks, 
And hide it not, but say, Rustum is here! 350 
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He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes; 
' But he will find some pretext not to fight, 
‘And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts, 
_A belt or sword perhaps, and go his way. 
_ And on a feast-tide, in Afrasiab’s hall 355 


In Samarcand, he will arise and cry,— 
“I challenged once, when the two armies camped 
Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 
To cope with me in single fight; but they 
Shrank, only Rustum dared; then he and I 360 
Changed gifts, and went on equal terms away.’ 
So will he speak, perhaps, while men applaud; 
Then were the chiefs of Iran shamed through me.” 
And then he turned, and sternly spake aloud,— 
“ Rise! wherefore dost thou vainly question thus 365 
Of Rustum? I am here, whom thou hast called 
By challenge forth; make good thy vaunt, or yield! 
Is it with Rustum only thou wouldst fight? 
Rash boy, men look on Rustum’s face, and flee! 
For well I know, that did great Rustum stand 370 
Before thy face this day, and were revealed, 
There would be then no talk of fighting more. 
But being what I am, I tell thee this,— 
Do thou record it in thine inmost soul: 
Either thou shalt renounce thy vaunt, and yield, 375 
Or else thy bones shall strew this sand, till winds 
Bleach them, or Oxus with his summer-floods, 
Oxus in summer wash them all away.” 
He spoke; and Sohrab answered, on his feet,— 
“ Art thou so fierce? Thou wilt not fright me so! 380 
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I am no girl, to be made pale by words. 
Yet this thou hast said well, did Rustum stand 
Here on this field, there were no fighting then. 
But Rustum is far hence, and we stand here. 
Begin! thou art more vast, more dread than I; 385 
And thou art proved, I know, and I am young— 
But yet success sways with the breath of Heaven. 
And though thou thinkest that thou knowest sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know. 
For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 390 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
Which hangs uncertain to which side to fall; 
And whether it will heave us up to land, 
Or whether it will roll us out to sea,— 
Back out to sea, to the deep waves of death,— 395 
We know not, and no search will make us know; 
Only the event will teach us in its hour.” 
He spoke; and Rustum answered not, but hurled 
His spear: down from the shoulder, down it came, 
As on some partridge in the corn a hawk, 400 
That long has towered in the airy clouds, 
Drops like a plummet; Sohrab saw it come, 
And sprang aside, quick as a flash; the spear 
Hissed, and went quivering down into the sand, 
Which it sent flying wide. Then Sohrab threw 405 
In turn, and full struck Rustum’s shield; sharp rang, 
The iron plates rang sharp, but turned the spear. 
And Rustum seized his club, which none but he 
Could wield; an unlopped trunk it was, and huge, 
Still rough,—like those which men in treeless plains 410 
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To build them boats fish from the flooded rivers, 
Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high up 
By their dark springs, the wind in winter-time 
Hath made in Himalayan forests wrack, 
And strewn the channels with torn boughs,—so huge 415 
The club which Rustum lifted now, and struck 
One stroke; but again Sohrab sprang aside, 
Lithe as the glancing snake, and the club came 
Thundering to earth, and leapt from Rustum’s hand. 
And Rustum followed his own blow, and fell 420 
To his knees, and with his fingers clutched the sand. 
And now might Sohrab have unsheathed his sword, 
And pierced the mighty Rustum while he lay 
Dizzy, and on his knees, and choked with sand; 
But he looked on, and smiled, nor bared his sword, 425 
But courteously drew back, and spoke, and said,— 
“Thou strik’st too hard! that club of thine will float 
Upon the summer-floods, and not my bones. 
But rise, and be not wroth; not wroth am I; 
No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my soul. 430 
Thou say’st thou art not Rustum; be it so! 
Who art thou, then, that canst so touch my soul? 
Boy as I am, I have seen battles, too,— 
Have waded foremost in their bloody waves, 
And heard their hollow roar of dying men; 435 
But never was my heart thus touched before. 
Are they from Heaven, these softenings of the heart? 
O thou old warrior, let us yield to Heaven! 
Come, plant we here in earth our angry spears, 
And make a truce, and sit upon this sand, 440 
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And pledge each other in red wine, like friends, 
And thou shalt talk to me of Rustum’s deeds. 
There are enough foes in the Persian host, 
Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel no pang; 
Champions enough Afrasiab has, whom thou 445, 
Mayst fight; fight them, when they confront thy spear! 
But oh, let there be peace ’twixt thee and me!” 

He ceased; but while he spake, Rustum had risen, 
And stood erect, trembling with rage; his club 


He left to lie, but had regained his spear, 450. 


Whose fiery point now in his mailed right hand 
Blazed bright and baleful, like that autumn-star, 
The baleful sign of fevers; dust had soiled 
His stately crest, and dimmed his glittering arms. 
His breast heaved, his lips foamed, and twice his voice 455 
Was choked with rage; at last these words broke way :— 

“Girl! nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands! 
Curled minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words! 
Fight, let me hear thy hateful voice no more! 
Thou are not in Afrasiab’s gardens now 460 
With Tartar girls, with whom thou art wont to dance; 
But on the Oxus-sands, and in the dance 
Of battle, and with me, who make no play 
Of war; I fight it out, and hand to hand. 
Speak not to me of truce, and pledge, and wine! 465 
Remember all thy valor; try thy feints 
And cunning! all the pity I had is gone, 
Because thou hast shamed me before both the hosts 
With thy light skipping tricks and thy girl’s wiles.” 

He spoke; and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 470 
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And he too drew his sword; at once they rushed 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 

Come rushing down together from the clouds, 

One from the east, one from the west; their shields 
Dashed with a clang together, and a din 475 
Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 

Make often in the forest’s heart at morn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees,—such blows 

Rustum and Sohrab on each other hailed. 

And you would say that sun and stars took part 480 
In that unnatural conflict; for a cloud 

Grew suddenly in heaven, and darked the sun 

Over the fighters’ heads; and a wind rose 

Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 

And in a sandy whirlwind wrapped the pair. 485 
In gloom they twain were wrapped, and they alone; 
For both the on-looking hosts on either hand 

Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure, 

And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 

But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes. 490 
And laboring breath. First Rustum struck the shield 
Which Sohrab held stiff out; the steel-spiked spear 
Rent the tough plates, but failed to reach the skin, 
And Rustum plucked it back with angry groan. 

Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm, 495 
Nor clove its steel quite through; but all the crest 

He shore away, and that proud horse-hair plume, 

Never till now defiled, sank to the dust; 

And Rustum bowed his head. But then the gloom 

Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, 500 
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And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the horse, 
Who stood at hand, uttered a dreadful cry ;— 
No horse’s cry was that, most like the roar 
Of some pained desert-lion, who all day 
Has trailed the hunter’s javelin in his side, 505 
And comes at night to die upon the sand; 

The two hosts heard that cry, and quaked for fear, 
- And Oxus curdled as it crossed his stream. 
But Sohrab heard, and quailed not, but rushed on, 
And struck again; and again Rustum bowed 510 
His head; but this time all the blade, like glass, 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helm, 
And in the hand the hilt remained alone. 
Then Rustum-raised his head; his dreadful eyes 
Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 515 
And shouted, Rustum! Sohrab heard that shout, 
And shrank amazed; back he recoiled one step, 
And scanned with blinking eyes the advancing form; 
And then he stood bewildered, and he dropped 
His covering shield, and the spear pierced his side. 520 
He reeled, and staggering back sank to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispersed, and the wind fell, 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud; and the two armies saw the pair,— 
Saw Rustum standing safe upon his feet, 525 
And Sohrab wounded on the bloody sand. 

Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum began,— 
“Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind to kill 
A Persian lord this day, and strip his corpse, 
And bear thy trophies to Afrasiab’s tent; 530 
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Or else that the great Rustum would come-down 
Himself to fight, and that thy wiles would move 
His heart to take a gift, and let thee go. 
And then that all the Tartar host would praise 
Thy courage or thy craft, and spread thy fame, 
To glad thy father in his weak old age. 
Fool, thou art slain, and by an unknown man! 
Dearer to the red jackals shalt thou be 
Than to thy friends, and to thy father old.” 
And with a fearless mien, Sohrab replied,— 
“ Unknown thou art, yet thy fierce vaunt is vain. 
Thou dost not slay me, proud and boastful man! 
No! Rustum slays me, and this filial heart. 
For, were I matched with ten such men as thee, 
And I were that which till to-day I was, 
They should be lying here, I standing there. 
But that beloved name unnerved my arm,— 
That name, and something, I confess, in thee, 
Which troubles all my heart, and made my shield 
Fall; and thy spear transfixed an unarmed foe. 
And now thou boastest, and insult’st my fate. 
But hear thou this, fierce man, tremble to hear: 
The mighty Rustum shall avenge my death! 
My father, whom I seek through all the world, 
He shall avenge my death, and punish thee! ” 
As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 
Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 
And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 


And followed her to find her where she fell 
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Far off; anon her mate comes winging back 
From hunting, and a great way off descries 
His huddling young left sole; at that, he checks 
His pinion, and-with short uneasy sweeps 
Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 

In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 

A heap of fluttering feathers,—never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying over it; 

Never the black and dripping precipices 

Echo her stormy scream as she sails by,— 

As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 
So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 
Over his dying son, and knew him not. 

And with a cold, incredulous voice, he said,— 
“What prate is this of fathers and revenge? 
The mighty Rustum never had a son.” 

And, with a failing voice, Sohrab replied,— 

“ Ah, yes, he had; and that lost son am I. 

Surely the news will one day reach his ear,— 

Reach Rustum, where he sits, and tarries long, 
Somewhere, I know not where, but far from here; 
And pierce him like a stab, and make him leap 

To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. 

Fierce man, bethink thee, for an only son! 

What will that grief, what will that vengeance, be? 
Oh, could I live till I that grief had seen! 

Yet him I pity not so much, but her, 

My mother, who in Ader-baijan dwells 
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With that old king, her father, who grows gray 
With age, and rules over the valiant Koords. 
Her most I pity, who no more will see 
Sohrab returning from the Tartar camp, 
With spoils and honor, when the war is done. 
But a dark rumor will be bruited up, 
From tribe to tribe, until it reach her ear; 
And then will that defenceless woman learn 
That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no more; 
But that in battle with a nameless foe, 
By the far-distant Oxus, he is slain.” 

He spoke; and as he ceased, he wept aloud, 
Thinking of her he left, and his own death. 


He spoke; but Rustum listened, plunged in thought. 


Nor did he yet believe it was his son 


Who spoke, although he called back names he knew; 


For he had had sure tidings that the babe 
Which was in Ader-baijan born to him 

Had been a puny girl, no boy at all— 

So that sad mother sent him word, for fear 
Rustum should seek the boy, to train in arms. 
And so he deemed that either Sohrab took, 
By a false boast, the style of Rustum’s son; 
Or that men gave it him, to swell his fame. 
So deemed he: yet he listened, plunged in thought; 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide — 

Of the bright rocking ocean sets to shore 

At the full moon; tears gathered in his eyes; 
For he remembered his own early youth, 

And all its bounding rapture; as, at dawn, 
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The shepherd from his mountain-lodge descries 
A far, bright city, smitten by the sun, 
Through many rolling clouds,——so Rustum saw 
His youth; saw Sohrab’s mother in her bloom; 
And that old king, her father, who loved well 625 
His wandering guest, and gave him his fair child 
With joy; and all the pleasant life they led, 
They three, in that long-distant summer-time,— 
The castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
And hound, and morn on those delightful hills 630 
In Ader-baijan. And he saw that youth, 
Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 
Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand; 
Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut, 635 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 
And lies, a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown, dying grass,—so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 
And Rustum gazed on him with grief, and said,— 640 
“ O Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 
Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might well have loved! 
Yet here thou errest, Sohrab, or else men 
Have told thee false; thou art not Rustum’s son. 
For Rustum had no son; one child he had,— 645 
But one,—a girl; who with her mother now 
Plies some light female task, nor dreams of us,— 
Of us she dreams not, nor of wounds, nor war.” 
But Sohrab answered him in wrath; for now 
The anguish of the deep-fixed spear grew fierce, 650 
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And he desired to draw forth the steel, 
And let the blood flow free, and so to die. 
But first he would convince his stubborn foe; 
And, rising sternly on one arm, he said,— 
“Man, who art thou who dost deny my words? 655 
Truth sits upon the lips of dying men; 
And falsehood, while I lived, was far from mine. 
I tell thee, pricked upon this arm I bear 
That seal which Rustum to my mother gave, 
That she might prick it on the babe she bore.” 660 
He spoke; and all the blood left Rustum’s cheeks, 
And his knees tottered, and he smote his hand 
Against his breast, his heavy mailéd hand, 
That the hard iron corslet clanked aloud; 
And to his heart he pressed the other hand, 665 
And in a hollow voice he spake, and said,— 
“ Sohrab, that were a proof which could not lie! 
If thou show this, then art thou Rustum’s son.” 
Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loosed 
His belt, and near the shoulder bared his arm, 670 
And showed a sign in faint vermilion points 
Pricked ; as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain vase, 
An emperor’s gift,—at early morn he paints, 
And all day long, and, when night comes, the lamp 675 
Lights up his studious forehead and thin hands,— 
So delicately pricked the sign appeared 
On Sohrab’s arm, the sign of Rustum’s seal. 
It was that griffin which of old reared Zal, 
Rustum’s great father, whom they. left to die, 680 
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A helpless babe, among the mountain rocks; 

Him that kind creature found, and reared, and loved; 
Then Rustum took it for his glorious sign. 

And Sohrab bared that image on his arm, 

And himself scanned it long with mournful eyes, 685. 
And then he touched it with his hand, and said,— 

“ How say’st thou? Is that sign the proper sign 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other man’s?” 

He spoke; but Rustum gazed, and gazed, and stood 
Speechless; and then he uttered one sharp cry,— 690 
O boy—thy father! and his voice choked there. 

And then a dark cloud passed before his eyes, 

And his head swam, and he sank down to earth. 

But Sohrab crawled to where he lay, and cast 

His arms about his neck, and kissed his lips, 695 
And with fond faltering fingers stroked his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life; and life 

Came back to Rustum, and he oped his eyes, 

And they stood wide with horror; and he seized 

In both his hands the dust which lay around, 700 
And threw it on his head, and smirched his hair,— 

His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms; 

And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 

And his sobs choked him; and he clutched his sword, 
To draw it, and forever let life out. 705 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 

And with a soothing voice he spake, and said,— 

“Father, forbear! for I but meet to-day 
The doom which at my birth was written down 
In Heaven, and thou art Heaven’s unconscious hand. 710 
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Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 
I know it! But fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel; fate, fate engaged 
The strife, and hurled me on my father’s spear. 715 
But let us speak no more of this. I find 
My father, let me feel that I have found! 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
And wash them with thy tears, and say, My son! 720 
Quick, quick! for numbered are my sands of life, 
And swift; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away,— 
Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind; 
But it was writ in Heaven that this should be.” 725 
So said he; and his voice released the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth; he cast 
His arms round his son’s neck, and wept aloud, 
And kissed him. And awe fell on both the hosts, 
When they saw Rustum’s grief; and Ruksh, the horse, 730 
With his head bowing to the ground, and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
First to the one, then to the other, moved 
His head, as if inquiring what their grief 
Might mean; and from his dark, compassionate eyes 735 
The big warm tears rolled down, and caked the sand. 
But Rustum chid him with stern voice, and said,— 
“ Ruksh, now thou grievest; but, O Ruksh, thy feet 
Should first have rotted on their nimble joints, 
Or ere they brought thy master to this field!” 740 
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But Sohrab looked upon the horse, and said,— 
“Is this, then, Ruksh? How often, in past days, 
My mother told me of thee, thou brave steed, 
My terrible father’s terrible horse! and said, 
That I should one day find thy lord and thee. 
Come, let me lay my hand upon thy mane! 

O Ruksh, thou art more fortunate than I! 

For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 

And snuffed the breezes of my father’s home. 
And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 

And seen the River of Helmund, and the Lake 
Of Zirrah; and the aged Zal himself 

Has often stroked thy neck, and given thee food, 
Corn in a golden platter, soaked with wine, 

And said, O Ruksh! bear Rustum well! But I 
Have never known my grandsire’s furrowed face, 
Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan 


Nor slaked my thirst at the clear Helmund stream; 


But lodged among my father’s foes, and seen 
Afrasiab’s cities only, Samarcand, 
Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 
And the black Toorkmun tents; and. only drunk 
‘The desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend, 
Kohik, and where the Kalmuks feed their sheep, 
The northern Sir; and this great Oxus stream, 
The yellow Oxus, by whose brink I die.” 

Then, with a heavy groan, Rustum bewailed,— 
“Oh, that its waves were flowing over me! 
Oh, that I saw its grains of yellow silt 
Roll tumbling in the current. o’er my head! ” 
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But, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab replied,— 
“ Desire not that, my father! thou must live. 
For some are born to do great deeds, and live 
As some are born to be obscured, and die. 
Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 
And reap a second glory in thine age; 
Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 
But come; thou seest this great host of men 
Which follow me; I pray thee, slay not these! 
Let me entreat for them; what have they done? 
They followed me, my hope, my fame, my star. 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace. 
But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan, 
And place me on a bed, and mourn for me,— 


Thou, and the snow-haired Zal, and all thy friends. 


And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 
And heap a stately mound above my bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all; 

That so the-passing horseman on the waste 
May see my tomb a great way off, and cry,— 
Sohrab, the mighty Rustum’s son, lies there, 
Whom his great father did in ignorance kill! 
And I be not forgotten in my grave.” 

And, with a mournful voice, Rustum replied,— 
“Fear not! as thou hast said, Sohrab my son, 
So shall it be; for I will burn my tents, 

And quit the host, and bear thee hence with me, 
And carry thee away to Seistan, 
And place thee on a bed, and mourn for thee, 
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With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends. 
And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, 

And heap a stately mound above thy bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all, 

And men shall not forget thee in thy grave. 
And I will spare thy host; yea, let them go! 
Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace! 
What should I do with slaying any more? 

For would that all whom I have ever slain 
Might be once more alive,—my bitterest foes, 


And they who were called champions in their time, 
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And through whose death I won that fame I have,— 


And I were nothing but a common man, 

A poor, mean-soldier, and without renown, 

So thou mightest live too, my son, my son! 

Or rather would that I, even I myself, 

Might now be lying on this bloody sand, 

Near death, and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 

Not thou of mine! and I might die, not thou; 

And I, not thou, be borne to Seistan; 

And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine; 

And say, O son, I weep thee not too sore, 

For willingly, I know, thou met’st thine end! 

But now in blood and battles was my youth, 

And full of blood and battles is my age, 

And I shall never end this life of blood.” 
Then, at the point of death, Sohrab replied,— 

“A life of blood indeed, thou dreadful man! 

But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now, 
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Not yet! but thou shalt have it on that day, 830 


When thou shalt sail in a high-masted ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai Khosroo, 
Returning home over the salt blue sea, 
From laying thy dear master in his grave.” 

And Rustum gazed in Sohrab’s face, and said— 835 
“Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea! 
Till then, if fate so wills, let me endure.” 

He spoke; and Sohrab smiled on him, and took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eased 
His wound’s imperious anguish; but the blood . 840 
Came welling from the open gash, and life 
Flowed with the stream; all down his cold white side 
The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soiled, 
Like the soiled tissue of white violets 
Left, freshly gathered, on their native bank, 845 
By children whom their nurses call with haste 
In-doors from the sun’s eye; his head drooped low, 
His limbs grew slack; motionless, white, he lay,— 
White, with eyes closed; only when heavy gasps, 
Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his frame, 850 
Convulsed him back to life, he opened them, 
And fixed them feebly on his father’s face; 
Till now all strength was ebbed, and from his limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 
Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 855 
And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world. 

So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
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Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
As those black granite pillars, once high-reared 860 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side,— 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 
And night came down over the solemn waste, 865 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darkened all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loosed, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 870 
Both armies moved to camp, and took their meal; 
The Persians-took it on the open sands 
Southward, the Tartars by the river-marge; 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 
But the majestic river floated on, 875 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hushed Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon; he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 880 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles,— 885 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
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A foiled circuitous wanderer,—till at last 

The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright 890 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


From TRISTRAM AND ISEULT 


THE air of the December-night 

Steals coldly around the chamber bright, 

Where those lifeless lovers be; 

Swinging with it, in the light 

Flaps the ghost-like tapestry. 

And on the arras wrought you see 

A stately huntsman, clad in green, 

And round him a fresh forest-scene. 

On that clear forest-knoll he stays, 

With his pack round him, and delays. 

He stares and stares, with troubled face, 

At this huge, gleam-lit fireplace, 

At that bright, iron-figured door, 

And those blown rushes on the floor. 

He gazes down into the room 

With heated cheeks and flurried air, 

And to himself he seems to say,— 

“ What place is this, and who are they? 

Who is that kneeling lady fair? 

And on his pillows that pale knight 

Who seems of marble on a tomb? 

How comes it here, this chamber bright, 

Through whose mullioned windows clear 
32 
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The castle-court all wet with rain, 

The drawbridge and the moat appear, 

And then the beach, and, marked with spray, 
The sunken reefs, and far away 

The unquiet bright Atlantic plain? 

—W hat! has some glamour made me sleep, 
And sent me with my dogs to sweep, 

By night, with boisterous bugle-peal, 
Through some old, sea-side, knightly hall, 
Not in the free green wood at all? 

That knight’s asleep, and at her prayer 
That lady by the bed doth kneel— 

Then hush, thou boisterous bugle-peal!” 
—The wild boar rustles in his lair; 

The fierce hounds snuff the tainted air; 
But lord and hounds keep rooted there. 


Cheer, cheer thy dogs into the brake, 

O hunter! and without a fear 

Thy golden-tasselled bugle blow, 

And through the glades thy pastime take— 
For thou wilt rouse no sleepers here! 
For these thou seest are unmoved; 

Cold, cold as those who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago. 
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SAINT BRANDAN 


SAINT BRANDAN sails the northern main; 
The brotherhoods of saints are glad. 
He greets them once, he sails again; 
So late! such storms! The saint is mad! 


He heard, across the howling seas, 
Chime convent-bells on wintry nights; 
He saw, on spray-swept Hebrides, 
Twinkle the monastery-lights ; 


But north, still north, Saint Brandan steered ; 
And now no bells, no convents more! 

The hurtling Polar lights are neared, 

The sea without a human shore. 


At last (it was the Christmas-night; 
Stars shone after a day of storm) 

He sees float past an iceberg white, 
And on it—Christ !—a living form. 


That furtive mien, that scowling eye, 
Of hair that red and tufted fell, 

It is—oh, where shall Brandan fly >— 
The traitor Judas, out of hell! 
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Palsied with terror, Brandan sate; 
The moon was bright, the iceberg near. 
He hears a voice sigh humbly, ‘Wait! 
By high permission I am here. 


“One moment wait, thou holy man! 25 
On earth my crime, my death, they knew; 

My name is under all men’s ban: 

Ah! tell them of my respite too. 


“Tell them, one blessed Christmas-night 

(It was the first after I came, 30 
Breathing self-murder, frenzy, spite, 

To rue my guilt in endless flame) ,— 


“T felt, as I in torment lay 

*Mid the souls plagued by heavenly power, 

An angel touch mine arm, and say,— 35 
Go hence, and cool thyself an hour! 


““ Ah! whence this mercy, Lord?’ I said. 

The leper recollect, said he, 

Who asked the passers-by for aid, 

In Joppa, and thy charity. 40 


“Then I remembered how I went, 

In Joppa, through the public street, 
One morn when the sirocco spent 

Its storms of dust with burning heat; . 
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“ And in the street a leper sate, 
Shivering with fever, naked, old; 

Sand raked his sores from heel to pate, 
The hot wind fevered him fivefold. 


“ He gazed upon me as I passed, 
And murmured, Help me, or I die! 
To the poor wretch my cloak I cast, 
Saw him look eased, and hurried by. 


“O Brandan! think what grace divine, 
What blessing must full goodness shower, 


When fragment of it small, like mine, 
Hath such inestimable power! 


“ Well-fed, well-clothed, well-friended, I 


Did that chance act of good, that one! 
Then went my way to kill and lie, 
Forgot my good as soon as done. 


“That germ of kindness, in the womb 
Of mercy caught, did not expire; 
Outlives my guilt, outlives my doom, 
And friends me in the pit of fire. 


“Once every year, when carols wake, 
On earth, the Christmas-night’s repose, 
Arising from the sinner’s lake, 

I journey to these healing snows. 
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“T stanch with ice my burning breast, 

With silence balm my whirling brain. 70 
O Brandan! to this hour of rest, 

That Joppan leper’s ease was pain.” 


Tears started to Saint Brandan’s eyes; 

He bowed his head, he breathed a prayer, 

Then looked—and lo, the frosty skies! 75 
The iceberg, and no Judas there! 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


CoE, dear children, let us away; 
Down and away below! 

Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Now the great winds shoreward blow, 
Now the salt tides seaward flow; 

Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away! 

This way, this way! 


Call her once before you go,— 
Call once yet! 
In a voice that she will know,— 
“Margaret! Margaret!” 
Children’s voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain,— 
Surely she will come again! 
Call her once, and come away; 
This way, this way! 
“Mother dear, we cannot stay! 
The wild white horses foam and fret.” 
Margaret! Margaret! 
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The Forsaken Merman 


Come, dear children, come away down; 


Call no more! 
One last look at the white-walled town, 


And the little gray church on the windy shore; 


Then come down! 
She will not come, though you call all day; 
Come away, come away! 


Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay,— 
In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 


_ Round the world for ever and aye? 


When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once) that she went away? 
Once she sate with you and me, 
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On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sate on her knee. 

She combed its bright hair, and she tended it well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 

She sighed, she looked up through the clear green sea; 55 
She said, “I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little gray church on the shore to-day. 

’T will be Easter-time in the world—ah me! 

And I lose my poor soul, merman! here with thee.” 

I said, ‘“‘Go up, dear heart, through the waves; 60 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves! ” 
She smiled, she went up through the surf in the bay. 


Children dear, was it yesterday? 

Children dear, were we long alone? 

“The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan; 65 

Long prayers,” I said, “in the world they say; 

Come!’’ I said; and we rose through the surf in the bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-walled town; 

Through the narrow paved streets, where all was still, 70 

To the little gray church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climbed on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 

And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 75 
panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 

“Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here! 

Dear heart,” I said, “ we are long alone; 
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The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan.” 

But, ah! she gave me never a look, 80 
For her eyes were sealed to the holy book. 

Loud prays the priest; shut stands the door. 

Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 


Down, down, down! 85 
Down to the depths of the sea! 

She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 

Singing most joyfully. 

Hark what she sings: “O joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its toy! 90 
For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 

For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun!” 

And so she sings her fill, 

Singing most joyfully, 95 
Till the spindle drops from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 

She steals to the window, and looks at the sand, 

And over the sand at the sea; 

And her eyes are set in a stare; 100 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 

A long, long sigh, 105 
For the cold strange eyes of a little mermaiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair. 
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Come away, away, children; 
Come, children, come down! 
The hoarse wind blows colder; 
Lights shine in the town. 

She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
Will hear the waves roar. 

We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 

A ceiling of amber, 

A pavement of pearl, 

Singing, “Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 

And alone dwell forever 

The kings of the sea.” 


But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom, 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanched sands a gloom; 
Up the still, glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie, 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 


We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
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At the white sleeping town; 

At the church on the hill-side,— 

And then come back down, 

Singing, “There dwells a loved one, 140 
But cruel is she! 

She left lonely forever 

The kings of the sea.” 


PHILOMELA 


Hark! ah, the nightingale— 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark! from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 
What triumph! hark! what pain! 


O wanderer from a Grecian shore, 5 
Still, after many years, in distant lands, 

Still nourishing in thy bewildered brain 

That wild, unquenched, deep-sunken, old-world pain,— 
Say, will it never heal? 

And can this fragrant lawn 10 
With its cool trees, and night, 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew, 

To thy racked heart and brain 

Afford no balm? 15 


Dost thou to-night behold, 

Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 

The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 

Dost thou again peruse 

With hot cheeks and seared eyes 20 
The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame ? 
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Dost thou once more assay 

Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 

Poor fugitive, the feathery change 

Once more, and once more seem to make resound 25 
With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale? 

Listen, Eugenia,— 

How thick the bursts come crowding through the leaves! 
Again—thou hearest ? 30 
Eternal passion! 

Eternal pain! 


SONNETS 
QUIET WORK 


ONE lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity,— 


Of toil unsevered from tranquillity! 5 
Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 

Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 10 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, ~ 


Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting; 


Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


OruHers abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest, and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 


Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 5 


Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foiled searching of mortality; 


And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self-schooled, self-scanned, self-honored, self-secure, 10 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at.—Better so! 


All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
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AUSTERITY OF POETRY 


Tuart son of Italy who tried to blow, 

Ere Dante came, the trump of sacred song, 
In his light youth amid a festal throng 
Sate with his bride to see a public show. 


Fair was the bride, and on her front did glow 5 
Youth like a star; and what to youth belong,— 

Gay raiment, sparkling gauds, elation strong. 

A prop gave way! crash fell a platform! Lo, 


*Mid struggling sufferers, hurt to death, she lay! 
Shuddering, they drew her garments off—and found 10 
A robe of sackcloth next the smooth, white skin. 


Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! young, gay, 
Radiant, adorned outside; a hidden ground 
Of thought and of austerity within. 
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WORLDLY PLACE 


Even in a palace, life may be led well! 

So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 


Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 5 
And drudge under some foolish master’s ken 

Who rates us if we peer outside our pen,— 

Matched with a palace, is not this a hell? 


Even in a palace! On his truth sincere, 
Who spoke these words, no shadow ever came; 10 
And when my ill-schooled spirit is aflame 


Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 
I'll stop, and say, “ There were no succor here! 
The aids to noble life are all within.” 
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Go, for they call you, shepherd, from the hill; 
Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes! 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 
Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 
Nor the cropped herbage shoot another head; 5 
But when the fields are still, 
And the tired men and dogs all gone to rest, 
And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon-blanched green, 
Come, shepherd, and again begin the quest! 10 


Here, where the reaper was at work of late,— 
In this high field’s dark corner, where he leaves 
His coat, his basket, and his earthen cruse, 
And in the sun all morning binds the sheaves, 
Then here at noon comes back his stores to use,— 15 
Here will I sit and wait, 
While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 
With distant cries of reapers in the corn, — 
All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 20 


Screened in this nook o’er the high, half-reaped field, 
And here till sundown, shepherd! will I be. 
50 
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Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks I see 
Pale blue convolvulus in tendrils ‘creep; 25 
_ And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 
And bower me from the August-sun with shade; 
And the eye travels down to Oxford’s towers. 30 


And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book. 
Come, let me read the oft-read tale again! 
The story of that Oxford scholar poor, 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, | 
Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door, 35 
One summer-morn forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the gypsy-lore, 
And roamed the world with that wild brotherhood, 
- And came, as most men deemed, to little good, 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 40 


But once, years after, in the country-lanes, 

Two scholars, whom at college erst he knew, 
Met him, and of his way of life inquired ; 

Whereat he answered, that the gypsy-crew, 
His mates, had arts to rule as they desired 45 

The workings of men’s brains, 

And they can bind them to what thoughts they will. 
“And I,” he said, “ the secret of their art, 
When fully learned, will to the world impart; 

But it needs Heaven-sent moments for this skill.” 50 
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This said, he left them, and returned no more. 
But rumors hung about the country-side, 
That the lost Scholar long was seen to stray, 
Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and tongue-tied, 
In hat of antique shape, and cloak of gray, 55 
The same the gypsies wore. 
Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring; 
At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors, 
On the warm ingle-bench, the smock-frocked boors 
Had found him seated at their entering; 60 


But, ’mid their drink and clatter, he would fly. 
And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 
And put the shepherds, wanderer! on thy trace; 
And boys who in lone wheat-fields scare the rooks 
I ask if thou hast passed their quiet place; 65 
Or in my boat I lie 
Moored to the cool bank in the summer-heats, 
Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine fills, 
And watch the warm, green-muffled Cumner hills, 
And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats. 70 


For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground! 

Thee at the ferry Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer-nights, have met 

Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab-lock-hithe, 
Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 75 

As the punt’s rope chops round; 

And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 

And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
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. : : 
| Plucked in shy fields and distant Wychwood bowers, 
| And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 80 


And then they land, and thou art seen no more! 

Maidens, who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 

Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee roam, 
Or cross a stile into the public way; 85 

Oft thou hast given them store 

Of flowers,—the frail-leafed, white anemone, 
Dark bluebells drenched with dews of summer eves, 
And purple orchises with spotted leaves,— 

But none hath words she can report of thee! 90 


And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men who through those wide fields of breezy grass, 
Where black-winged swallows haunt the glittering 
Thames, 
To bathe in the abandoned lasher pass, 95 
Have often passed thee near 
Sitting upon the river-bank o’ergrown; 
Marked thine outlandish garb, thy figure spare, 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air: 
But, when they came from bathing, thou wast gone! 100 


At some lone homestead in the Cumner hills, 
Where at her open door the housewife darns, 
Thou hast been seen, or hanging on a gate 
To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 
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Children, who early range these slopes and late 105 
For cresses from the rills, 
Have known thee eying, all an April-day, 
The springing pastures and the feeding kine; 
And marked thee, when the stars come out and shine, 


Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 110. 


In autumn, on the skirts of Bagley Wood,— 
Where most the gypsies by the turf-edged way 
Pitch their smoked tents, and every bush you see 
With scarlet patches tagged and shreds of gray, 
Above the forest ground called Thessaly,— 115 
The blackbird picking food 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all; 
So often has he known thee past him stray, 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a withered spray, 
And waiting for the spark from heaven to fall. 120 


And once, in winter, on the causeway chill 

Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers go, 
Have I not passed thee on the wooded bridge 

Wrapped in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
Thy face toward Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 125 

And thou hast climbed the hill, 

And gained the white brow of the Cumner range; 
Turned once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ-church hall: 

Then sought thy straw in some sequestered grange. 130 
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But what—I dream! ‘Two hundred years are flown 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 
And the grave Glanvil did the tale inscribe 
That thou wert wandered from the studious walls 
To learn strange arts, and join a gypsy-tribe. 135 
And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet churchyard laid,— 
Some country-nook, where o’er thy unknown grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering nettles wave, 
Under a dark, red-fruited yew-tree’s shade. 140 


—No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours! 
For what wears out the life of mortal men? 
*Tis that from change to change their being rolls; 
”*Tis that repeated shocks, again, again, 
Exhaust the energy of strongest souls, 145 
And numb the elastic powers, 
Till having used our nerves with bliss and teen, 
And tired upon a thousand schemes our wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
Our worn-out life, and are—what we have been. 150 


Thou hast not lived, why shouldst thou perish so? 
Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire; 
Else wert thou long since numbered with the dead! 
Else hadst thou spent, like other men, thy fire! 
The generations of thy peers are fled, 155 
And we ourselves shall go; 
But thou possessest an immortal lot, 
And we imagine thee exempt from age, 
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And living as thou liv’st on Glanvil’s page, 
Because thou hadst—what we, alas! have not. 160 


For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 
Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 
Firm to their mark, not spent on other things; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 
Which much to have tried, in much been baffled, 165 
brings. 
O life unlike to ours! 
Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 
Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he strives, 
And each half lives a hundred different lives; 
Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 170 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven! and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled; 175 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnnings, disappointments new; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day— 
Ah! do not we, wanderer! await it too? 180 


Yes, we await it! but it still delays, 
And then we suffer! and amongst us one, 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne; 
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And all his store of sad experience he 185 
Lays bare of wretched days; 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs; 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 190 


This for our wisest! and we others pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 
And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear; 
With close-lipped patience for our only friend,— 
Sad patience, too near neighbor to despair,— 195 
But none has hope like thine! 
Thou through the fields and through the woods dost 
stray, 
Roaming the country-side, a truant boy, 
Nursing thy project in unclouded joy, 
And every doubt long blown by time away. 200 


O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gayly as the sparkling Thames; 

Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 

Its head o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, was rife,—205 

Fly hence, our contact fear! 

Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 

Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 

From her false friend’s approach in Hades turn; 
Wave us away, and keep thy solitude! 210 
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Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free, onward impulse brushing through, 
By night, the silvered branches of the glade,— 
Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 215 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge, and resting on the moonlit pales 
Freshen thy flowers as in former years 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
From the dark dingles, to the nightingales! 220 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 

For strong the infection of our mental strife, 

Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for rest; 

And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 

Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 225 
Soon, soon thy cheer would die, 

Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfixed thy powers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made; 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade, 

Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 230 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles! 

—As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 

Lifting the cool-haired creepers stealthily, 
The fringes of a southward-facing brow 235 

Among the A‘gean isles; 

And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 

Freighted with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
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Green bursting figs, and tunnies steeped in brine, 
And knew the intruders on his ancient home,— 240 


The young light-hearted masters of the waves,— 
7 And snatched his rudder, and shook out more sail, 
i And day and night held on indignantly 
-- O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
: Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 245 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the western straits, and unbent sails 
There where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets of 
foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come; 
And on the beach undid his corded bales. 250 
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StREw on her roses, roses, 
And. never a spray of yew: 
In quiet she reposes ; 
Ah! would that I did too! 


Her mirth the world required; 5 
She bathed it in smiles of glee. 

But her heart was tired, tired, 
And now they let her be. 


Her life was turning, turning, 

In mazes of heat and sound; 10 
But for peace her soul was yearning, 

And now peace laps her round. 


Her cabined, ample spirit, 
It fluttered and failed for breath; 

To-night it doth inherit 15 
The vasty hall of death. 


From SWITZERLAND 
TO MARGUERITE 


Yes! in the sea of life enisled, 

With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 

We mortal millions live alone. 

The islands feel the enclasping flow, 


And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
The nightingales divinely sing; 

And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour,— 


Oh! then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent; 
For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent! 


Now round us spreads the watery plain: 


Oh, might our marges meet again! 


Who ordered that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cooled? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ?— 
A God, a God their severance ruled! 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 


The unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 
61 
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THE sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the A¢gean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery: we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 
The sea of faith 


Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 


Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 
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But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 25 
Retreating, to the breath 
_ Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
_ And naked shingles of the world. 
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Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 30 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 35 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


RUGBY CHAPEL 
NOVEMBER, 1857 


CoLpiy, sadly descends 

The autumn evening. The field 
Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 

Of withered leaves, and the elms, 
Fade into dimness apace, 

Silent; hardly a shout 

From a few boys late at their play! 
The lights come out in the street, 

In the schoolroom windows; but cold, 
Solemn, unlighted, austere, 

Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapel-walls, in whose bound 
Thou, my father! art laid. 


There thou dost lie, in the gloom 
Of the autumn evening. But ah! 
That word, gloom, to my mind 
Brings thee back in the light 
Of thy radiant vigor again. 
In the gloom of November we passed 
Days not dark at thy side; 
Seasons impaired not the ray 
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Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 
Such thou wast! and I stand 

In the autumn evening, and think 
Of bygone autumns with thee. 


Fifteen years have gone round 
Since thou arosest to tread, 

In the summer-morning, the road 
Of death, at a call unforeseen, 
Sudden. For fifteen years, 

We who till then in thy shade 
Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, have endured 
Sunshine and rain as we might, 
Bare, unshaded, alone, 

Lacking the shelter of thee. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live, 
Prompt, unwearied, as here. 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 
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The humble good from the ground, 


Sternly repressest the bad; 
Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
*Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succorest. This was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 


What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 
Most men eddy about 

Here and there, eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurled in the dust, 
Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing; and then they die,— 
Perish and no one asks 

Who or what they have been, 
More than he asks what waves, 
In the moonlit solitudes mild 
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Of the midmost ocean, have swelled, 
Foamed for a moment, and gone. 
And there are some whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

Not with the crowd to be spent, 

Not without aim to go round 

In an eddy of purposeless dust, 


Rugby Chapel 


Effort unmeaning and vain. 

Ah yes! some of us strive 

Not without action to die 

Fruitless, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor all 

Glut the devouring grave. 

We, we only are left! 

Path to a clear-purposed goal, 

Path of advance; but it leads 

A long, steep journey, through sunk 
Gorges, o’er mountains in snow. 
Cheerful, with friends, we set forth: 
Then, on the height, comes the storm. 
Thunder crashes from rock 

To rock; the cataracts reply; 
Lightnings dazzle our eyes; 

Roaring torrents have breached 
The track; the stream-bed descends 
In the place where the wayfarer once 
Planted his footstep; the spray 

Boils o’er its borders; aloft, 

The unseen snow-beds dislodge 
Their hanging ruin. Alas! 

Havoc is made in our train! 


Friends who set forth at our side 
Falter, are lost in the storm. 
We, we only are left! 

With frowning foreheads, with lips 
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Sternly compressed, we strain on, 
On—and at nightfall at last 

Come to the end of our way, 

To the lonely inn ’mid the rocks; 
Where the gaunt and taciturn host 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs, 
Holds his lantern to scan 

Our storm-beat figures, and asks— 
Whom in our party we bring? 
Whom we have left in the snow? 


Sadly we answer, We bring 

Only ourselves! we lost 

Sight of the rest in the storm. 
Hardly ourselves we fought through, 
Stripped, without friends, as we are. 
Friends, companions, and train, 

The avalanche swept from our side. 


But thou wouldst not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and .to die. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 
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If, in the paths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing: to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


And through thee I believe 


In the noble and great who are gone; 


Pure souls honored and blest 

By former ages, who else— 

Such, so soulless, so poor, 

Is the race of men whom I see— 
Seemed but a dream of the heart, 
Seemed but a cry of desire. 

Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past, 

Not like the men of the crowd 
Who all round me to-day 
Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous and arid and vile; 

But souls tempered with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
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Helpers and friends of mankind. 
Servants of God!—or sons 

Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His who unwillingly sees 

One of His little ones lost,— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted and fallen and died. 


See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 

A feeble, wavering line. 

Where are they tending? A God 


Marshalled them, gave them their goal. 


Ah, but the way is so long! 

Years they have been in the wild: 
Sore thirst plagues them; the rocks, 
Rising all round, overawe; 
Factions divide them; their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 
Ah! keep, keep them combined! 
Else, of the myriads who fill 
That army, not one shall arrive; 
Sole they shall stray; on the rocks 
Batter forever in vain, 

Die one by one in the waste. 
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Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye like angels appear, 

Radiant with ardor divine. 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave. 

Order, courage, return; 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 


‘Stablish, continue our march, 


On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 
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PALLADIUM 


Set where the upper streams of Simois flow, 
Was the Palladium, high ’mid rock and wood; 
And Hector was in Ilium, far below, 

And fought, and saw it not; but there it stood! 


It stood, and sun and moonshine rained their light 5 
On the pure columns of its glen-built hall. 
Backward and forward rolled the waves of fight 

Round Troy; but while this stood, Troy could not fall. 


So, in its lovely moonlight, lives the soul. 

Mountains surround it, and sweet virgin air; 10 
Cold plashing, past it, crystal waters roll: 

We visit it by moments, ah, too rare! 


Men will renew the battle in the plain 

To-morrow: red with blood will Xanthus be; 

Hector and Ajax will be there again, 15 
Helen will come upon the wall to see. 


Then we shall rust in shade, or shine in strife, 

And fluctuate ’twixt blind hopes and blind despairs, 
And fancy that we put forth all our life, 

And never know how with the soul it fares. 20 


Still doth the soul, from its lone fastness high, 

Upon our life a ruling effluence send; 

And when it fails, fight as we will, we die; 

And, while it lasts, we cannot wholly end. 
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SELF-DEPENDENCE 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to be, 

At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea. 


And a look of passionate desire 5 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

“Ye who from my childhood up have calmed me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end! 


“ Ah, once more,” I cried, “ ye stars, ye waters, 

On my heart your mighty charm renew; 10 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer,— 15 
““Wouldst thou be as these are? Live as they. 


“ Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 

Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 20 
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“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silvered roll ; 

For self-poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


“Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 
A cry like thine in mine own heart, I hear,— 
“ Resolve to be thyself; and know, that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery! ” 
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THE LAST WORD 


CREEP into thy narrow bed,— 


Creep, and let no more be said. 
Vain thy onset! all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


Let the long contention cease! ok 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese. 

Let them have it how they will! 

Thou are tired: best be still. 


They out-talked thee, hissed thee, tore thee? 
Better men fared thus before thee; 10 
Fired their ringing shot, and passed, 

Hotly charged—and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 

Let the victors, when they come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 15 
Find thy body by the wall! 
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THE FUTURE 


A WANDERER is man from his birth. 

He was born in a ship 

On the breast of the river of Time; 

Brimming with wonder and joy, 

He spreads out his arms to the light, 5 
Rivets his gaze on the banks of the stream. 


As what he sees is, so have his thoughts been. 
Whether he wakes 

Where the snowy mountainous pass, 

Echoing the screams of the eagles, 10 
Hems in its gorges the bed 

Of the new-born, clear-flowing stream; 

Whether he first sees light 

Where the river in gleaming rings 

Sluggishly winds through the plain; 15 
Whether in sound of the swallowing sea,— 

As is the world on the banks, 

So is the mind of the man. 


Vainly does each, as he glides, 
Fable and dream 20 
Of the lands which the river of Time 
Had left ere he woke on its breast, 
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Or shall reach when his eyes have been closed. 
Only the tract where he sails 

He wots of; only the thoughts, 

Raised by the objects he passes, are his. 


Who can see the green earth any more 

As she was by the sources of Time? 

Who imagines her fields as they lay 

In the sunshine, unworn by the plough? 
Who thinks as they thought, 

The tribes who then roamed on her breast, 
Her vigorous, primitive sons? 


What girl 

Now reads in her bosom as clear 
As Rebekah read, when she sate 
At eve by the palm-shaded well? 
Who guards in her breast 

As deep, as pellucid a spring 
Of feeling, as tranquil, as sure? 


What bard, 

At the height of his vision, can deem 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near, 

As flashing, as Moses felt, 

When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste? 

Can rise and obey 

The beck of the Spirit like him? 
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This tract which the river of Time 
Now flows through with us, is the plain. 
Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 


‘Bordered by cities, and hoarse 


With a thousand cries is its stream. 

And we on its breast, our minds 

Are confused as the cries which we hear, 
Changing and short as the sights which we see. 


And we say that repose has fled 
Forever the course of the river of Time. 
That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker, incessanter line; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 


Flatter the plain where it flows, 
Fiercer the sun overhead ; 

That never will those on its breast 
See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 


But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 


Haply, the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream— 

May acquire, if not the calm 
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Of its early mountainous shore, 
Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the gray expanse where he floats, 
Freshening its current, and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast,— 
As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 
Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The story of Sohrab and Rustum is taken from the Shah 
Nameh, or Book of Kings, the great Persian epic written by Fir- 
dusi in the tenth century A. D. A large part of the Shah Name. 
tells of the conflicts between the descendants of Tur and Irij, sons 
of Feridoun, one of the earliest Persian kings. Under Kai Khos- 
roo, the grandson on his father’s side of Kai Kaous, of Iran, 
and on his mother’s side of Afrasiab, of Turan, the Iranians win 
the struggle. The episode of Sohrab and Rustum, according to 
the Shah Nameh, took place in the reign of Kai Kaous, a weak 
monarch; but Arnold has transferred it to the reign of the great 
king, Kai Khosroo. If Kai Khosroo was Cyrus the Great, as 
there is some reason to suppose, the story can be assigned to the 
sixth century B. C.; but even then, it is far too shrouded in 
myth and miracle to be called a historical fact. 

Rustum, who had the “power of a lion,’ whose “shadow ex- 
tended for miles,” was a sort of Hercules to the Persians. His 
son, Sohrab, was born to Tahmineh, a Tartar princess, after 
Rustum had returned to the Persians (cf. notes to lines 230, 590, 
and 626). The story of his combat with Sohrab is told in Sir 
John Malcolm’s History of Persia as follows: 


“The young Sohrab . . . . . had left his mother, and 
sought fame under the banners of Afrasiab, whose armies he 
commanded; and soon obtained a renown beyond that of all con- 
temporary heroes but his father. He had carried death and 
dismay into the ranks of the Persians, and had terrified the 
boldest warriors of that country, before Rustum encountered him, 
which at last that hero resolved to do under a feigned name. 
They met three times. The first time, they parted by mutual 
consent, though Sohrab had the advantage; the second, the youth 
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obtained a victory, but granted life to his unknown father; the 
third was fatal to Sohrab, who, when writhing in the pangs of 
death, warned his conqueror to shun the vengeance that is 
inspired by parental woes, and bade him dread the rage of the 
mighty Rustum,-who must soon learn that he had slain his son 
Sohrab. ‘These words, we are told, were as death to the aged 
hero; and when he recovered from a trance, he called in despair 
for proofs of what Sohrab had said. The afflicted and dying 
youth tore open his mail, and showed his father a seal which 
his mother had placed on his arm when she discovered to him 
the secret of his birth, and bade him seek his father. The sight 
of his own signet rendered Rustum quite frantic: he cursed him- 
self, attempting to put an end to his existence, and was only 
prevented by the efforts of his expiring son. After Sohrab’s death, 
he burned his tents and all his goods, and carried the corpse to 
Seistan, where it was interred; the army of Turan was, agree- 
ably to the last request of Sohrab, permitted to cross the Oxus 
unmolested. To reconcile us to the improbability of this tale, we 
are informed that Rustum could have had no idea his son was in 
existence. "The mother of Sohrab had written to him her child 
was a daughter, fearing to lose her darling infant if she revealed 
the truth; and Rustum, as before stated, fought under a feigned 
hee: a usage not uncommon in the chivalrous combats of those 
ays.” 


(The quotations from the Shah Nameh in the following notes 
are taken from the version by Helen Zimmern, London, 1883.) 


1. And the first grey of morning. Notice how the first 
_line, beginning with “and,” gives the impression of an episode in 
a continued narrative. 

2. Oxus. At one time, some think as late as medieval times, 
the Oxus flowed into the Caspian Sea. In his poem Arnold as- 
sumes approximately its present course. See line 892 and map. 

3. Tartar. The Tartars were nomadic peoples of central 
and northern Asia. The Tartars of this poem lived mostly in 
the region between Turan or Turkistan and the Caspian Sea, 
while the Persians came from South Persia (Iran). See map. 

11. Peran-wisa. The Tartar chieftain. Haman (Human), 
second in command, figures in the Shak Nameh as the chief 
leader. 

15. Pamere. A very high plateau, about 13,000 feet above 
the sea, See map. 
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38. Afrasiab. King of the Tartars. 

40. Samarcand. A great city of caravan commerce; cf. 
Keats’s phrase, “silken Samarcand.” See map. 

42. Ader-baijan. Pronounced Ad-er-bi-jan. See map. 

82. Seistan. Pronounced S2-is-tin. See map. 

83. Whether that. Whether because. 

85. Persian king. KaiKhosroo. See introductory note, p. 81. 

94-103. This elaborate description of Peran-wisa’s toilet has 
been unfavorably criticized, but it is interesting to note that the 
description of Agamemnon after his dream (Homer’s ihad:) Il, 
53-63) is strikingly similar: 


“From his sleep he woke, 
The heavenly voice still sounding in his ears, 
And sat upright, and put his tunic on, 
Soft, fair, and new, and over that he cast 
His ample cloak, and round his shapely feet 
Laced the becoming sandals. Next, he hung 
Upon his shoulders and his side the sword 
With silver studs, and took into his hand 
The ancestral sceptre, old, but undecayed, 
And with it turned his footsteps toward the fleet 
Of the Achaian warriors brazen-mailed.” (Bryant’s trans.) 


101. Kara-Kul. See map. 

107. Haman. See note to line 11. 

110-116. Homer uses the same figure, of marching cranes, to 
describe the Trojan army in the I/iad, III, 1-8. 

113-138. For the proper names in these lines (except Salore, 
line 122, which is in northwestern India) see map. The list of 
proper names in the J/iad, II, 1036-1110, is an interesting com- 
parison. 

115. Frore. Frozen; old past participle of freeze. 

120. Ferment the milk of mares. The drink made from 
fermented mare’s milk is called kumiss, similar to sour butter- 
milk. Cf. Homer’s Iliad, XIII, 6-7: 

“The famed tribe 

Of long-lived Hippomulgi [horse-milkers], reared on milk.” 

(Bryant’s trans.) 


138. Ilyats. Tribes. 
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160. Cabool. See map. 

161. Indian Caucasus. The Hindu-Koosh Mts. See map. 

167. Stop their breath. Stop speaking. Travellers are for- 
bidden to speak in passing steep slopes of snow, for fear of 
starting an avalanche. 

200. Falcon. Falconry has been popular in Persia for a 
great many centuries. 

217. Iran. Pronounced E-rin. The Persian name for Persia. 

223. Kai Khosroo. See introductory note, p. 81. 

230. And not that one slight helpless girl. Cf. line 609. 
In the Shah Nameh the story is somewhat different; Rustum 
says: “I have myself .a son in Samengan, but he is yet an infant, 

. . . . his time is not yet come to lead forth an army.” 

232. Zal. It was believed that Zal, Rustum’s father, was 
born with snow-white hair. This was considered a disgrace, and 
Zal was left as an infant to die in the Elburz Mountains; but he 
was rescued and cared for by a kind griffin. 

257. Andin plain arms. The device which Rustum usually 
wore on his shield was the Simurgh, or grifin—“the bird of mar- 
vel” which had rescued Zal. 

270. Ruksh (or Rakush). “The rose-colored steed bore him 
along the plain like unto the wind. And Rustum rejoiced in 
Rakush, whose name, being interpreted, meaneth the lightning.” 
(Shah Nameh.) 

277. Dight. Arrayed (obsolete in prose). Cf. Milton’s L’4/- 
legro: 

“The clouds in thousand liveries dight.” 

278. Ground. That is, of the saddle-cloth. 

286. Bahrein. Pronounced Ba-ran. Islands, famous for 
pearl fisheries, on the Arabian side of the Persian Gulf. 

288. Tale. Number, that which is counted, or “told.” Cf. 
Macaulay’s Horatius: 

“And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men.” 

306. Flowers. Rarely used transitively, as here. 

369. Look on Rustum’s face and flee. Cf. Homer’s Iliad, 
VI, 123-124: 

“The ruthless son 

Of Tydeus, from whose valor armies flee.” 
(Bryant’s trans.) 
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397. Event. Outcome, issue. Cf. Hamlet, IV, iv, 41: 
“Thinking too precisely on the event.” 

408. None but he. But is here logically a preposition and 
should be followed by him, traditionally, however, it is followed 
by the nominative. Cf. Macaulay’s Horatius: 

“And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield.” 

412. Hyphasis (Hif-a-sis) or Hydaspes (Hi-das-péz). 
Rivers of northwestern India, now called the Sutlej and the 
Jhelum. See map. 

414. Wrack. Wreck. 

434. Have waded foremost in their bloody waves. Cf. 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. Part II, Act I, Scene iii: 

“And arméd wade up to the chin in blood.” 

439-447. These lines remind one of Diomed’s speech to 
Glaucus (Iliad, V1, 296-304), when, after eplantiog his spear,” 
he says: 

“And let us in the tumult of the Dn 

Avoid each other’s spears, for there will be 

Of Trojans and of their renowned allies 

Enough for me to slay whene’er a god 

Shall bring them in my way. In turn for thee 

Are many Greeks to smite whomever thou 

Canst overcome. Let us exchange our arms, 

That even these may see that thou and I 

Regard each other as ancestral guests.” 
(Bryant’s trans.) 

452. Baleful. Literally, full of evil. Autumn-star. Sirius, 
the dog-star, supposed in astrology to have a particularly evil 
influence, producing fevers. 

458. Curled minion. Similarly, “curled darlings” is used in 
Shakespeare’s Othello, I, ii, to describe court dandies. 

466. Remember all thy valor. Cf. Iliad, XXII, 330: 

“Summon all thy valour.” 

480. Sun and stars took part. An old figure, most familiar 
in Judges, V, xx: “The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.”’ 

497. Shore. Cut (old preterite of shear). 

508. Curdled. Thickened. The phrase blood-curdling is 


familiar. 
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536. Glad. Poetical; same meaning as gladden. 

565. Eyry. Pronounced 7’-re or 4’-re. An eagle’s nest. 

568. Ken. View, sight (literally knowledge). Cf. Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake: 

“Till far beyond her piercing ken.” 

570. Glass. Reflect, as in a glass. 

579. With a failing voice. Cf. Iliad, XXII, 335, in which 
the wounded Hector speaks “with failing breath.” 

590. My mother. Tahmineh, daughter of the king of 
Samengan, in Ader-baijan. The Shak Nameh calls her “the fair 
of face,” “the meon of beauty.” 

592. Koords. See map. 

596. Bruited up. Noised abroad. “Bruit” is the French for 
noise. 

626. His wandering guest. Rustum was wandering in 
search of his lost horse when he came to Samengan, the king of 
which gave him’ his daughter in marriage. The king, thinking 
himself secure-in his son-in-law, then produced the stolen Ruksh, 
but Rustum fled with the horse during the night. 

639. Commonsand. That is, asthe hyacinth on the common 
grass. 

679. Griffin. See note to line 232. 

701. And threw it on his head and smirched his hair. 
In the Shah Nameh Rustum “covered his head with ashes.” In 
Asiatic countries this is a usual way of expressing sorrow. Cf. 
Job, ii, 12: “And they rent every one his robe and sprinkled dust 
upon their heads towards heaven.” 

709-710. The doom.....in heaven. Such belief, 
that the manner and moment of one’s death are foreordained, is 
common in most Eastern religions. Cf. lines 714-715 and line 725. 

736. The big warm tears rolled down. In line 502 the 
horse utters a “dreadful cry.”” The idea of animals, especially 
horses, weeping is very common in poetry. At the death of 
Kaiumers, first mythical shah of Persia, “even the savage beasts 
and the birds of the air joined in the wailing’ (Shak Nameh). 
The classic example of weeping horses is of course in the Iliad, 
XIX, where the horses of Achilles weep for their master soon 
to perish, while, as in the case of Ruksh (lines 731-732), the 
manes of their bowed heads sweep the ground. In old Irish 
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legend the horse of Cuchulain also weeps; and in Tennyson’s 
Geraint and Enid: 
“The great charger stood, grieved like a man.” 

751-765. For the proper names in these lines (except Kohik, 
line 764, a small desert river of central Asia) see map. 

789. Far-seen pillar. That is, which will be far-seen when 
planted. This figure of speech, called prolepsis, is very common, 
in both literature and ordinary speech. For instance, when the 
brothers in Keats’s Isabella 

“with their murdered man 
Rode past fair Florence” . . 

“murdered” means, of course, the man whom ther were sure to 
murder. In athletics we speak of a “defeated team” in the same 
sense of anticipation. 

813. And I were. Depending on “would that” in line 809. 

827. At the point of death. Cf. Iliad, XX, 355, in which’ 
Hector speaks “at the point of death.” 

831. When thou shalt sail, etc. The meaning of this passage 
is not clear. Kai Khosroo, after defeating the Turanians, went 
with some of his noblemen far into the North, there to prepare 
for death. He then ordered them to return, and those who 
refused perished soon after in a snow-storm. Rustum, however, 
returned in safety to perform many feats before his death. Is 
Sohrab intended to prophesy: (1) that Rustum (contrary to what 
actually happened) will perish with the “other peers” (line 832) ? 
or (2) will meet a later death by drowning (borne out by line 
836)? or (3) merely will not have “peace” (that is, rest from 
his labors) till he has been on the journey with the Persian king? 

861. Jemshid. Founder of Persepolis. According to the 
Shah Nameh, he was the fourth king of the first Persian dynasty 
and ruled seven hundred years. Persepolis, called ‘“Tukht-e- 
Jemshid” (that is, the throne of Jemshid), was long famous for 
its magnificent palaces and tombs of kings. It was destroyed by 
Alexander the Great about 330 B. C. See map. 

878. Chorasmian waste. The desert of Chorasmia. See 
map. 

880. Orgunjé. See map. 
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TRISTRAM AND ISEULT 


“In the court of his uncle King Marc, the king of Cornwall, 
who at this time resided at the castle of Tyntagel, Tristram 
became expert in all knightly exercises. The king of Ireland, 
at Tristram’s solicitations, promised to bestow his daughter 
Iseult in marriage on King Marc. The mother of Iseult gave 
to her daughter’s confidante a philtre, or love-potion, to be 
administered on the night of her nuptials. Of this beverage 
Tristram and Iseult, on their voyage to Cornwall, unfortunately 
partook. Its influence, during the remainder of their lives, regu- 
lated the affections and destiny of the lovers. 

“After the arrival of Tristram and Iseult in Cornwall, and the 
nuptials of the latter with King Marc, a great part of the ro- 
mance is occupied with their contrivances to procure secret inter- 
views.—Tristram, being forced to leave Cornwall on account 
of the displeasure of his uncle, repaired to Brittany, where lived 
Iseult with the "White Hiands. He married her, more out of 
gratitude than love. Afterwards he proceeded to the dominions 
of Arthur, which became the theater of unnumbered exploits. 

“Tristram, subsequent to these events, returned to Brittany, 
and to his long-neglected wife. There, being wounded and 
sick, he was soon reduced to the lowest ebb. In this situation, 
he dispatched a confidant to the queen of Cornwall, to try if he 
could induce her to accompany him to Brittany,” etc.—DUNLOP’s 
History of Fiction. 


At the point in the story where the selection from Arnold’s 
poem begins, Iseult of Ireland has just thrown herself on her 
knees by Tristram’s couch and called in vain on her dead lover. 
Slowly her head sinks in death. The poet then, with vivid effect, 
changes the point of view suddenly to that of the “stately hunts- 
man” looking on from the arras. 

6. Arras. A hanging; here the tapestry. So called because 
the first tapestries were made at Arras, France. 

14. Rushes. Before the days of carpets and rugs, floors 
were strewn with rushes. 

23. Mullioned. Having stone tracery. 

28. Atlantic plain. The sea. 
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SAINT BRANDAN 


The subject of this poem is St. Brendan (sometimes Brandon, 
Borondon, etc.) of 1 ra.ee, not St. Brendan of Birr, his contem- 
porary and friend of St. Columba. St. Brendan of Tralee was 
an Irish monk (484-577) who, according to legend, set sail to 
seek the earthly paradise, supposed to be an island in the North 
Atiantic. 

7. Hebrides. Islands off the northwest coast of Scotland. 

8. Monastery-lights, The Irish monks (from the island 
of Iona on the west coast of Scotland) were very active from 
the fifth to the seventh centuries in founding monasteries in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and the neighboring islands. 

20. Judas. Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of Christ. 

40. Joppa. A seaport of Palestine; the modern Jaffa. 

43. Sirocco. A hot south-wind. 

64. Friends. Befriends. The verb to friend is obsolete in 
prose. 

67. Sinner’s lake. The molten brimstone of hell. Satan, in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, lies 

“Chained on the burning lake.” 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 


Such legends are common among Celtic peoples. The chief 
charm of the poem lies, of course, in the beauty of the verse; but, 
in addition, the story is interesting for the point of view which 
it takes; not the ordinary view of the human being who has to 
return to his kind, but that of the merman, deserted by the 
human being. 

6. Wild white horses. Kipling uses the same phrase for 
the sea in his poem, The White Horses. 

45. Aye. Forever. Pronounced 4 to rime with “way.” 
“Aye” pronounced 1 means “yes.” 

127. Spring-tides. The spring-tides, at the new and full 
moons, are the highest tides, as opposed to the neap, or lowest, 
tides. At the full moon, the high spring-tide would be at moon- 
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rise, making a low tide at midnight (cf. “glistening beaches,” 
line 132). 

129. Heaths starred with broom. That is, when broom 
(which has a yellow flower) dots the heath as stars the sky. 


PHILOMELA 


The story of Philomela, the nightingale, is briefly as follows: 
Tereus, son of a Thracian king and husband of Procne, per- 
suaded her sister Philomela that Procne was dead, so that he 
might marry Philomela. Then, fearing that Procne would tell, 
he cut her tongue out and hid her in a wood on Mount Parnas- 
sus. By a piece of embroidery, however, Procne contrived to 
tell her sister what had happened; and the two executed a ter- 
rible revenge by killing Itys (or Itylus), Procne’s first-born, and 
serving him to Tereus at a feast. Tereus pursued the sisters 
till all three were changed into birds—he into a hawk, Procne 
into a swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale. 

In one version-of the story the lot of the sisters is reversed; in 
another, though Procne becomes the swallow, and Philomela the 
nightingale, it is the latter’s tongue that is cut out—poets thereby ° 
accounting for the silence of the nightingale except in Spring. 

18. Thracian wild. Tereus was the son of the king of 
Daulis, in Phocis, a division of Thrace. 

21. The too clear web. Referring to Procne’s embroidery, 
worked on a peplus, or kind of shawl. Cf. Swinburne’s I¢ylus: 
“The woven web that was plain to follow.” 

27. Daulis. See note to line 18. Cephissian vale. The river 
Cephissus flows southeast through Phocis. 

28. Eugenia. The person with whom the poet is listening. 


QUIET WORK 


3. Kept at one, That is, in accord. Toil and tranquillity, 
of course, are the “two duties.” 


SHAKESPEARE 


11. Didst tread on earth unguessed at. Is this wholly 
true? Compare Shakespeare’s fame in his own time with that of 
other Elizabethan dramatists, 
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AUSTERITY OF POETRY 


1. That son of Italy who tried to blow. Giacopone da 
Todi, a Franciscan monk and writer of religious poetry. He 
lived in Italy during the latter half of the thirteenth century. 


WORLDLY PLACE 


3. Marcus Aurelius. Roman emperor, 161-180 A. D.; 
famous for his Meditations, written in Greek. 
6. Ken. View. Cf. Sohrab and Rustum, line 568. 


THE SCHOLAR-GYPSY 


“There was very lately a lad in the University of Oxford, 
who was by his poverty forced to leave his studies there; and 
at last to join himself to a company of vagabond gypsies. 
Among these extravagant people, by the insinuating subtilty of 
his carriage, he quickly got so much of their love and esteem 
as that they discovered to him their mystery. After he had been 
a pretty while exercised in the trade, there chanced to ride by 
a couple of scholars, who had formerly been of his acquaintance. 
They quickly spied out their old friend among the gypsies; and 
he gave them an account of the necessity which drove him to 
ae kind of life, and told them that the people he went with 
were not such impostors as they were taken for, but that they 
had a traditional kind of learning among them, and could do 
wonders by the power of imagination, their fancy binding that 
of others; that himself had learned much of their art, and when 
he had compassed the whole secret, he intended, he said, to leave 
their company, and give the world an account of what he had 
learned.”—-GLANVIL’s Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1661. 


Arnold’s poem may be roughly divided as follows: (1) lines 
1-30,—Introduction, giving the pastoral setting; (2) lines 31-61, 
—Introduction of the scholar-gypsy as a historical fact; (3) 
lines 62-130,—Treatment of the scholar-gypsy as still alive, half- 
known to the poet himself; and (4) lines 131-250,—Reflections 
on the contrast between the “immortal lot” of the scholar-gypsy 
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and “the sick fatigue, the languid doubt” of ordinary men. 
Though Arnold was a precise workman, it would be ridiculous 
to accuse him of following quite literally such a scheme as the 
above in a poem half the charm of which lies in its wayward 
progress, like that of its subject. Still, the scheme is worth notic- 
ing to see how, by skilfully managed transitions, an appropriately 
rambling treatment can nevertheless preserve Arnold’s ideal of 
poetry, “the total impression.” 

1. Shepherd. It is very common, especially im reflective and 
elegiac poems, to follow the pastoral manner, and Arnold, in his 
letters, speaks of both this poem and Thyrsis as written in the 
pastoral manner of Theocritus (the Sicilian pastoral poet, third 
century B. C.) constantly in mind. One of Arnold’s most familiar 
companions on his walks about Oxford was A. H. Clough, in 
whose memory he later wrote Thyrsis; and the “shepherd” of the 
Scholar-Gypsy is undoubtedly meant for him. Cf. Milton’s Ly- 
cidas, in which going to Cambridge with Edward King is treated 
in the same way: 

“For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill.” 

2. Wattled cotes. Sheepcotes made of wattles—that is, 
bundles of twisted twigs. 

9. Cross. That is, to cross. The to is more commonly 
omitted with the active voice; one says, “I see them cross the 
green,” but not, “They are seen cross the green.” 

30. Oxford’s towers. Cf. Thyrsis, line 19: 

“That sweet city with her dreaming spires.” 

34. Pregnant. Here in the sense of fruitful, inventive. It 
is redundant with “inventive brain” in the same line. In one 
edition it is changed to “shining.” 

35. Preferment. Advancement. 

42. Erst. Formerly. (Obsolete in prose and archaic in 
poetry.) 

57. The Hurst. Cumner Hurst, a hill about three miles 
southwest of Oxford. On top is a clump of cedars, from which 
it derives the name “Hurst.” Cf. line 69, and Thyrsis: “Its fir- 
topped Hurst.” 

58. Berkshire. The Thames, at Oxford, divides Oxfordshire 
from Berkshire. 
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59. Ingle. Chimney-corner. Cf. Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night: 

“His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnilee.” 

72. Oxford riders blithe. Cf. Thyrsis: 

“A troop of Oxford hunters going home.” 

74. Bab-lock-hithe. On the Thames, about two miles west 
of Cumner. At Bab-lock-hithe there is a punt-ferry drawn 
across on a rope; cf. line 76. 

79. Wychwood bowers. Wychwood Forest is about twelve 
miles northwest of Oxford, and the scholar-gypsy, coming from 
there to his haunts in Bagley Wood (cf. line rrr) would nat- 
urally cross at Bab-lock-hithe. 

83. Fyfield. About seven miles southwest of Oxford. 

89. Orchises. Flowers belonging to the orchid family. Cf. 
Thyrsis: 

“High towered the spikes of purple orchises.” 

91. Godstow Bridge. About two miles above Oxford. 

95. Lasher. An outlet at a lock for overflow in flood-time. 

111. Bagley Wood. On the Berkshire side of the Thames, 
about two miles below Oxford. 

114. With scarlet patches tagged. Referring, of course, to 
the clothes and blankets of the gypsies. 

120. The spark from heaven. That is, the spark of en- 
lightenment, “the secret of their art” (line 48). 

125. Hinksey. “The two Hinkseys” (Thyrsis) are about 
two miles from Oxford, west and southwest respectively. 

129. Christ-church hall. The dining-hall of Christ-church 
College, near the north bank of the Thames, and so the college 
most clearly seen from the Cumner hills. 

130. Grange. Sometimes farm-house, but here probably in 
its literal meaning of barn. 

133. Glanvil. Cf. introductory note to the poem. 

147. Teen. Sorrow. 

149. Just-pausing Genius. Genius here probably means the 
spirit of death. “Just-pausing” because our mortal life is but a 
moment, a brief pause in eternity. Cf. Shakespeare’s Troilus 
and Cressida, IV, iv, 52. 

“Some say, the Genius so 
Cries, ‘Come!’ to him that instantly must die.” 
150. Our worn-out life, and are—what we have been. 
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For the spirit of this and the preceding lines of the stanza cf. 
Goethe’ s Faust: 
“And here, poor fool! with all my lore 
I stand, no wiser than before.” 
(Bayard Taylor’s trans.) 

167. Who. That: is, “We who;” as in the next line, “we of 
whom.” 

172. Casual creeds. Creeds adopted lightly, on whim. 

182. Amongst us one. In the first edition one was spelled 
with a capital “O”; the change in subsequent editions rather 
indicates that Arnold did not mean a particular person. And 
yet, except for difference in dates, the stanza describes Coleridge 
as if Arnold may have had him vaguely in mind. 

190. Anodynes. Medicine to assuage pain. 

193. Waive. Resign. 

205. Rife. Abundant. 

208. Averse, as Dido did. From Aeneas, who had left her 
at Carthage (hence “false friend”). For their meeting in Hades 
cf. Virgil’s Aeneid, V1, 469-472: 

“But on the ground 
She fixed averted eyes. For all he spoke 
Moved her no more than if her frowning brow 
Were changeless flint or carved in Parian stone. 
Then, after pause, away in wrath she fled.” 
(Trans. by Theodore C. Williams.) 

217. Pales. Enclosures; here used literally in the sense of 
fences (cf. palings). 

232. Assome grave Tyriantrader. It has been pointed out 
that this elaborate figure, extending to the end of the poem, 
leaves the reader thinking, not of the scholar-gypsy, but of “the 
grave Tyrian trader’ and the “merry Grecian coaster.” The 
two last stanzas of the poem are nevertheless what most readers 
recall first when they think of the Scholar-Gyfsy. Moreover, by 
so bold a figure, even at the risk of losing the “total impression,” 
Arnold could suggest more vividly than by volumes of explana- 
tion how he would have the scholar-gypsy shrink from “the 
light-hearted masters” of thought, hold on indignantly to his — 
Cumner hills, and there, before “shy traffickers,” not before the 
noisy throng, undo his “corded bales”—his quaint “gypsy-lore.” 
R. H, Hutton, in Literary Essays, calls these stanzas “a buoy- 
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ant digression intended to shake off the tone of melancholy, and 
to remind us that the world of imaginative life is still open to 
us.” Cf. the concluding description in Sohrab and Rustum. 

238. Chian wine. From Chios, an island in the A.gean sea, 
formerly famous for its wine and figs. 

239. Tunnies. A large fish of Mediterranean and Atlantic 
waters. The tunny is sometimes eaten fresh, but is usually pre- 
served in oil or salt—“steeped in brine.” 

244. Midland waters. Mediterranean Sea. 

245. Syrtes. The ancient name of two gulfs (Sidra and 
Cabes) on the northern coast of Africa, opposite Sicily. 

247. Western straits. Straits of Gibraltar. 

Unbent sails. Took down; not lowered, as on modern sailing- 
vessels. 

249. Iberians. The ancient inhabitants of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 


REQUIESCAT 


2. Yew. Regularly appropriate for mourning. Cf. Arnold’s 
New Sirens: 
“Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens! 
Dusk the hall with yew!” 
16. Vasty. Same as vast. Cf. Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Part 
Pet 3, 53: : 
“T can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 


TO MARGUERITE 


The subject of this poem, according to Herbert W. Paul, “can 
hardly have been a creature of the imagination, but there is no 
trace of her identity.” 


DOVER BEACH 


This poem is often noticed for its complete pessimism. It 
would be perhaps more fitting to notice that it is a perfect ex- 
pression of pessimism; or, if one must consider the pessimism it- 
self, that it is not of the trivial, fretful sort, but solemn and vast, 
like the beat of the sea which underlies its rhythm. Such a 
poem as Dover Beach, moreover, can hardly be taken as a decla- 
ration of faith so much as an expression of a mood, 
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The occasional short lines and the irregular order of rime 
in Dover Beach suggest the method of Milton’s Lycidas, in which 
the poet, instead of following a regular scheme, rimes, as it 
were, by inspiration. Close inspection of Dover Beach, however, 
reveals a fairly_regular, if elaborate, plan—as if Arnold could 
not quite trust his ear. It may be that this appearance of plan 


is merely a chance one, but with the knowledge that Arnold worked_ 


laboriously over his meter one is inclined to suspect him of plan- 
ning beforehand. The remarkable thing is that the total effect 
of random rime is successfully achieved. Cf. a similar effect in 
The Forsaken Merman. 

15. Sophocles. Lived 496-406 B. C. One of the three 
greatest tragic poets of Greece. Cf. Arnold’s To a Friend, in 
which he speaks of Sophocles as one “who saw life steadily, and 
saw it whole.” 

17-18. Ebb and flow of human misery. Cf. Wordsworth’s 
Tintern Abbey, in which he hears in the “babbling Wye” 

“The still, sad music of humanity.” 


RUGBY CHAPEL 


Written in memory of Arnold’s father, Thomas Arnold, head- 
master of Rugby from 1828 to 1842. 

102. Friends who set forth at our side, etc. This figure, 
of friends falling off as the paths of life are beset with difficulties, 
suggests very. vividly Schiller’s use of the same figure in Die 
Ideale: 

“Yet with the way half overcome 
Were lost companion and brother; 
They faithless turned their steps towards home; 
One vanished—yielded then another.” 
And as in Arnold’s poem the few trusty ones struggle on 
“To the lonely inn ’mid the rocks”— 
so Schiller asks: 
“Who follows me to the dark house?” 


PALLADIUM 


1. Simois. A small river near ancient Troy. 
2. Palladium. An image of Pallas, which, as long as it re- 
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mained in Troy, protected the city from capture. It was carried 
off by Ulysses and Diomed. 

4. Saw it not. That is, Hector, who went forth to battle in 
the plain below, was careless in not protecting the Palladium. 

14. Xanthus. A river of Troy. 

15. Ajax. Chosen by the Greeks (Iliad, VII) to fight against 
Hector. 

22. Effluence. Outflow, emanation; that is, the soul pours 
its power upon us. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE 


20. Sympathy. The idea of this stanza is not that one 
should be shut off from sympathy, but merely that one should not 
demand it. 

21. And with joy the stars. Cf. Job xxxviii, 7: “The 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 


by ” 
. 


joy 


THE LAST WORD 


16. Find thy body by the wall. This does not mean, as 
the ambiguity makes possible, that the person addressed: is to be 
found defending the forts of folly, but that, even if he must in- 
evitably fall, he is to die attacking folly—“with all his wounds 
in front.” Cf. Stevenson’s phrase, “A faithful failure.” 


THE FUTURE 


25. Wots. Knows (obsolete). 

36. As Rebekah read. Refers to her meeting with Isaac, 
Genesis, xxiv, 63-67. 

45. As Moses felt. Refers to the early years when Moses 
lived among the Midianites and kept the flock of Jethro his 
father-in-law, Exodus, iii, 1-4. 

49. Beck. Call; same as beckoning. 

70. Succeed. In the sense of follow. 
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78. And the width of the waters, etc. These last lines, 
prophetic of the calm of old age, suggest forcibly Tennysaa 
Crossing the Bar; 


“And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


“But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home.” 
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